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Editorial 
NOW, LET’S INTEGRATE LQ/S... 


Some months ago the Board of Education of New York City embarked 
upon a plan of “positive” integration that ideally would result in 
every school in Manhattan having a “racially balanced” enrollment of 
approximately one-third Negroes, one-third Puerto Ricans, and one- 
third other Americans. 

This may prove to be the beginning of a most significant reform 
movement, one in which the public schools are used to reduce conflict 
between all segments of our population. If boys and girls are mixed 
in classrooms, they will, doubtless, become free of their prejudices 
and will learn to attach little or no significance to differences in race, 
class, religion, national origins and other divisive factors. Then school 
rooms can sing as lustily as now do the Rotarians, “The more we get 
together, the more we get together, the happier we will be.” 

The principle of using the schools to rid us of group conflicts should 
not, of course, be confined to racial matters. This new type of social 
engineering should be applied immediately to the reduction or elimina- 
tion of other tensions and antagonisms. 

As a beginning this new device should be applied to a solution of 
the perennial conflict between the “high-brows” or “egg-heads” and 
the “low-brows” or the “dumb-bells.” This conflict obviously weakens 
our country in the eyes of the world because we profess that “all men 
are created equal” but we do not always act in accordance with our 
beliefs. The sense of guilt that arises from this conflict is, doubtless, 
one major source of our sensitivity to criticism from overseas. (And 
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today the United States needs all possible friends among the other na- 
tions. ) 

The evils of this conflict between those with high and those with low 
intelligence quotients may be observed on every hand. One group tends 
to develop authoritarian personality patterns and to look down upon 
those with less skill in answering allegedly scientific tests of mental 
ability. As a matter of fact, those with low I.Q.’s may be morally su- 
perior. (If they are arrested more often, this merely means that most 
of them have had poor cultural backgrounds or that some of them are 
not as skillful in evading the police.) 

On the other hand, those who make low scores are often unjustly con- 
demned to suffer feelings of inferiority and “second-class” status. 
School authorities have even been known to segregate such children 
into special classes that become known as the “bone-head battalion.” 

There is no need to belabor this point. Every alert American is aware 
of this antagonism between the “brains” and the “morons.” It is un- 
worthy of a democracy and contrary to the teachings of Christianity. 

What can be done to end this conflict? The answer is so simple that 
somehow it has been overlooked. Even the undemocratic intelligence 
tests reveal that for every child with an I.Q. of 130 or more there is 
another with an I.Q. of 70 or less. All that will be necessary to solve our 
problem is to apply the New York plan by seating high 1.Q.’s next to 
low I.Q.’s (In such an important matter nothing should be left to chance 
or personal whim, as in seating by the alphabet or by individual pref- 
erence.) These boys and girls will then learn to appreciate each other’s 
virtues, and discrimination will be abolished. The moron will learn 
that an egg-head is human after all, while those inclined to intellectual 
snobbery will receive wholesome training in democracy. 

The plan briefly outlined above will assuredly put a stop to our pres- 
ent soul-destroying and nation-weakening conflict between the egg- 
heads and the dumb-bells. At this time of national crisis, we are for- 
tunate in having the Board of Education of New York City discover this 
valuable device for ending group conflicts. Doubtless, it can be applied 
to the elimination of many other types of social antagonisms. The pros- 
pect of national improvement is unlimited; all we will need is more 
boys and girls—and more seats! 


H. C. BREARLEY 
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A Layman’s Eye View of Abstract Art 


THOMAS R. GRIFFITH 
Assistant Professor of Art 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Today the layman finds himself in a peculiar position regarding his 
feelings about art. On the one hand he sees violent adherents to the 
new expression of the twentieth century, while on the other he is aware 
of scoffing and derision of “decadent modernism.” Who is he to believe, 
and for what is he looking when he is confronted by a contemporary 
work? Even the term “modern” has taken on a suspect connotation in 
regard to art. In my beginning painting classes I am invariably asked 
by cautious students, their eyes narrowed, “You're not going to give 
us any of that modernistic stuff, are you?” This is, of course, sympto- 
matic of the perplexity shared by the majority of laymen as they react 
to the work of contemporary artists. 

It is at precisely the moment of my called for answer that I intend 
to begin this discussion of the abstract qualities of art. Suppose we 
start by clarifying the meaning of abstraction. I refer to it as the act 
of withdrawing the essence of experience, epitomizing or summarizing 
the real-life activity. In this sense, even a photograph is abstract, for 
it is no longer the actual form but is a summary of the form on a two- 
dimensional plane, greatly reduced in scale, and frequently in black 
and white rather than full color. Man the artist has chosen to abstract 
in many ways, and to different degrees in order to best express him- 
self in relation to his time. The degree of abstraction is sometimes 
greater in twentieth century art than in fifteenth century art, but the 
underlying principles are the same. 

Now in particularizing the discussion I shall refer to specific works 
of artists, and for purposes of clarity it would be greatly beneficial if 
you could look at the examples pointed out. I shall be careful to choose 
only those works found in A New World History of Art by Sheldon 
Cheney, published by the Dryden Press of New York in 1956. 

The nineteenth century painter, Paul Cezanne, was an artist who 
wanted to recapture the solidity and abiding strength of the old masters. 
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He turned for guidance to the seventeenth century artist, Poussin, a 
master who demanded sound logic in the structure of painting. This 
was a natural place for Cezanne to seek inspiration since he was re- 
acting against the atmospheric and unstructural qualities of impression- 
ism, just as Poussin reacted against the accidental, spontaneous character 
of the Baroque. But in Cezanne’s re-doing of Poussin we find only his 
structural logic, not his realism. It was the fundamental that captured 
Cezanne rather than the skin of realism. The Card Players is a painting 
that is typical of Cezanne’s love of the real world, reconstructed in his 
own pictorial terms. The central triangular shape is frequent in Cez- 
anne’s work, the pyramid being a highly stable form. Each surrounding 
area is actually a yariation of a rectangular shape, relating to the total 
shape of the painting itself. The arms, the areas between the table legs, 
and the background shapes are all variations on a rectangular scheme. 

In looking at paintings you must keep in mind that the painter or 
sculptor must compose in much the same way as does his follow artist, 
the musician. A musical composition has the basic elements of melody, 
harmony, rhythm and form, all organized positively in a time sequence. 
There must be a harmonious relationship of all the parts to achieve a 
unified whole. The visual arts have a similar underlying structure, 
using color, line, form, texture and space to achieve the desired com- 
position. These basic elements will be used in greatly varying ways 
according to the purposes and time of the artist. Whether the artist 
chooses to find his inspiration in the real world around him, or whether 
he turns within himself to create intuitively largely determines the feel- 
ing in the work, but in either case the above mentioned elements are 
his tools. 

Cezanne was an artist of the first mentioned quality, that is, he strug- 
gled continuously to interpret nature in his own way. This reconstruction 
of experience in his personal idiom was the abstracting process so neces- 
sary in all great art. Cezanne was extremely conscious of the processes 
of picture building, and frequently distorted perspective purposely in 
order to flatten objects and thereby retain a greater integrity of the two- 
dimensional plane upon which he worked. The creative strength of the 
painting is not only in the capturing of the quality of experience, but 
in the sound structural organization, abstract at its basis. 


Cezanne was by no means the first artist to abstract, for indeed the 
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prehistoric cave men painted vigorously in a highly abstract mannner. 
That their art was greatly intuitive and spontaneous is of no concern 
here, since it was nevertheless greatly abstract. The Charging Bison. 
from the cave at Altamira, Spain is startling in its vivacity and life- 
like quality, though it was painted entirely from memory, and lays no 
claim to be an anatomical rendering. The life-like quality is therefore 
by no means a realistic quality, but is an interpretive one coming from 
the very soul of the hunter-cave dweller. Symbols of the hunt pervade 
this art, making our first known works abstract at their foundation. 

Nor was Cezanne the first to retain the two-dimensional quality of 
the picture plane. As early as the fourth millenium B.C. the Egyptian 
was flattening his figure on the wall surface, so that while the head and 
feet are viewed from the side, the shoulders face us squarely. In this 
way the Egyptian, consciously or unconsciously, avoided the problems 
of the illusion of deep space. And what would he have gained by the 
use of actual perspective when his symbols are so direct and powerful 
in their highly abstract form? Here, as in the Eagle faience ornament, 
you find the shapes originating in nature abstracted to a rhythmic re- 
peat of patterns. Abstraction aided in the didactic clarity of the work, 
as well as giving us a concise pictorial form. 

The layman may ask at this point, “But what about this crazy, mixed 
up art you see today? I can’t make heads or tails of it.” To this I must 
answer that the contemporary artist has followed the lead of such paint- 
ers as Kandinsky, who falls into the second category mentioned above, 
that of seeking his inspiration within himself: from the inner eye. 
Kandinsky has stated that since a musical composition can interpret an 
actual experience, as does Ibert’s Ports of Call without resorting to the 
use of real fog horns, screaming sirens or bellowing dock hands, so 
can a visual art interpret through color and composition without actually 
producing a sunset which no matter how realistic is still not the real 
thing. For that matter, art needs no more to be programmatic than music. 
Many of Kandinsky’s paintings are given titles such as /mprovisation 
No. 30, and are solely organizations of color and rhythms in space. Out 
of this has developed the abstract expressionist school, which is based 
largely on intuitive or intellectual organizations of the formal elements 
of art with particular emphasis on the emotive power of the artist. For 
an appreciation of these art forms you must approach them from the 
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same standpoint as you do music, however, with the elements visual 
rather than auditory. It is a tragic misfortune that this natural love we 
all have for color, shapes, forms and rhythms that is retained in music 
is snuffed out in the visual arts in our first years of school by a mis- 
taken bias that it is an unnatural phenomenon, and that realism per se 
is the only ethical code upon which to judge decent, law abiding art. 

Let us now discuss realism. Were the realists abstract? Absolutely 
so—if they were great artists. One of the great artists of all time was 
the seventeenth century master, Vermeer, whose realism is jewel-like 
in its interpretation of light and space. But I beg you to remember what 
has gone before, and to look on the work as a composition. Each area 
within the four sides of the painting is a simple and concise shape. The 
composition of A Woman Weighing Gold is obvious in its rectangular 
basis, the forms of objects being smaller units within the confines of 
each large, rectangular area. He has used curve played against straight 
lines and angles as a fundamental tension builder, while the parallelism 
of the rectangles gives stability. The cubists in the early twentieth cen- 
tury use the same devices, but with far less realism than does Vermeer. 
This is characteristic of the greater analytical and scientific nature of 
the twentieth century, which strips to the bone in quest of new structure. 
Picasso’s Demoiselles of Avignon builds a pictorial composition of 
masses and forms based on curves and straight lines, all related to the 
edges of the painting, just as have his predecessors, Vermeer and 
Cezanne. In The Hunchback of Notre Dame Victor Hugo describes this 
variability of idiom in reference to Gothic architecture. He states in 
Book III, Chapter I that, “For the rest, all these shades, all these differ- 
ences affect only the surface of edifices; it is but art which has changed 
its skin.” And further on, “The trunk of the tree is unchangeable, the 
foliage capricious.” 

If Vermeer found his expression in realism, the medieval artists 
turned more to the imaginative and intuitive. St. Peter as interpreted 
by the medieval sculptor on the portal of the Romanesque cathedral at 
Moissac has been reduced to a rhythm of lines and shallow forms. This 
highly abstract interpretation typified the spiritual] quality of early 
Christian art. 

The humanistic art of the Renaissance may appear to be more real- 
istic, but Michelangelo’s stone Day in the Medici Chapel is fraught 
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with power that stems from his treatment of twisting, unresolved ten- 
sions in the colossal form of Day awakening. It is here that I should 
like to point out that the most abstract quality, and the most significant 
aspect of any art is the life force itself with which the work is imbued. 
Michelangelo’s greatness stems not merely from his technical skill, nor 
his realism, nor his use of abstraction, but from the fact he was clawing 
at the stuff of life itself in order that he might discover some aspect of 
existence hitherto unknown. It is this fight with the unknown that links 
him with the twentieth century artist Picasso, who likewise has probed 
into every aspect of life that he was able in order that he might some- 
how touch his “god.” That the works of the two look so different is due 
to the fact that one artist was of the sixteenth century, the other of the 
twentieth, which, coupled with individual aims and desires, makes the 
forms different in character. 

The sculptor must deal with forms in space rather than feel restricted 
to two dimensions, but here again the problems remain the same through- 
out the ages. One age may emphasize space, another solid form, but 
that Marini’s twentieth century Horse and Rider has much of the same 
feeling as the fourth millenium B.C. Summerian Bull only emphasizes 
the fact that although tastes and times may change, men’s souls remain 
the same. We may look to the future fairly certain that realism may 
once again be an important idiom of expression, but we may be even 
more certain that the fundamental abstract qualities will be those 
found in great art, no matter what the period. 

Picasso has best expressed it when defending himself against crit- 
icism that he was an anarchist in paint. He insisted that he was not, and 
that he was consistently organizing in a positive way. His main point 
was that he got to know reality intimately, and then, step by step, he 
reorganized experience into a personal statement. It is this imaginative, 
personal, reconstructive process that is the mainstay of the creative act 
in the visual arts. 

At this point I hope that my students have allowed their eyes to be- 
come a little less narrowed, their suspicions a little relieved, and with 
it their biases a little less strong. There is a stimulating, exciting world 
in art, if they really want to find it. 
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What is Happening to Mathematics 


Education? 


JAMES R. SMART 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


You who teach in other fields may be getting just a little curious, or 
even suspicious, because of the extensive publicity being given to mathe- 
matics and other scientific education. The United States government 
seems definitely committed to a program of scholarships which will in- 
crease the number of qualified mathematicians and scientists. Industry 
has become a powerful ally by encouraging students to register for 
more practical courses. The shortage of competent mathematics teach- 
ers, which is predicted to become even more severe, means that individ- 
uals now teaching are placed in extremely favorable positions regarding 
job opportunities. The mathematics curriculum has been undergoing 
some rather drastic changes in response to modern energies. If you 
have been mildly shocked by all this furor over the ordinarily sedate 
and respectable mathematics curriculum, you may feel the need for 
gaining more knowledge about what is actually happening in mathemat- 
ics education and why these happenings are important. 

The ideas of “progressive education,” so prevalent in American 
schools during the 1930's, benefited social science much more than 
natural science and mathematics. The position of mathematics in schools, 
which had already been weakened in comparison with the days of 
universal mathematics at the beginning of the twentieth century, became 
weakest during the 1930’s. 

The statements above make it appear perfectly natural that, during 
the Second World War, many Americans realized that the program of 
mathematics espoused by many during the depression years was not 
adequate for preparing a nation to fight for its survival. Even before 
the end of the War, a group of leading mathematics educators was ap- 
pointed to the Commission on Postwar Plans of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. The Commission assumed the primary 
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responsibility for attempting to adjust the wartime mathematics pro- 
gram in the public schools to the changing needs of the nation in the 
postwar period. 

As we all know, the years following 1945 were not as peaceful as 
could be expected. By 1951, the Korean War had uncovered the dis- 
couraging fact that we were heading for a shortage of engineers. The 
swift advance of scientific technology led to demands for mathematic- 
ians, scientists, and engineers very much beyond expectations. The sup- 
ply of persons with adequate training in mathematics, produced under 
a policy of traditional mathematics for a well-prepared minority, “gen- 
eral mathematics” for the majority, simply was not equal to the re- 
quirements. Indeed, an adequate supply of properly trained mathematics 
teachers has not yet been assured. 

Newspapers give full coverage to those aspects of mathematics edu- 
cation which now seem so closely connected to the nation’s security. 
“Between the lines,” the careful reader may discover a truth about 
our mathematics curriculum: much of the initiative has been coming 
from persons or groups outside the mathematics education field. Many 
of you are probably aware of the pressure exerted, or encouragement 
given, by industry to encourage students to take mathematics. The great 
amount of money spent for the National Science Foundation Institutes 
means that the federal government also feels a principal concern for 
improving the quality of mathematics teachers and instruction. The 
contemplated program of government scholarships bids to outclass any 
previous federal aid to a single educational field. Industry and govern- 
ment both want more people who are qualified in mathematics, though 
for somewhat different reasons. Their support has generally been bene- 
ficial, since they make little effort to control the actual material within 
a course. 

Despite the publicity currently being given to mathematics education, 
one can become disappointed upon discovering how many well-educated 
people have not been informed of the actual developments taking place 
which affect the subject matter of mathematics. 


Probably the most evident theme in mathematics literature today is 
that mathematics in the secondary schools and colleges is becoming a 
more modern discipline. By more modern, I mean that the more recent 
material of mathematics has come into greater prominence. This may 
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not make much sense to you, if you have been led to believe that 
mathematics assumed its complete, rigid arrangement some three 
hundred or more years ago. The truth is that recent discoveries in 
mathematics have come with remarkable frequency, so that a very large 
proportion of the entire existing realm of mathematics has been in- 
vestigated only within the last 150 years. 

The two best examples of modern contributions to traditional sub- 
jects concern the two sequential courses, algebra and geometry, with 
which most high school students are familiar. You may not be familiar 
with the technical words used in the following two paragraphs, but a 
very brief explanation, rather than a definition, should suffice. 

First let us consider algebra. One major topic from modern algebra 
of particular usefulness is called matrix theory. A matrix is just an 
array of numbers or elements, but included in its many applications 
is the fact that students can use matrices to eliminate much of the 
wearisome work in solving systems of linear equations. Matrices also 
have rapidly expanding usefulness of physics and even social science. 
A second modern development in algebra has been the recognition of 
abstract mathematical systems such as groups, fields, and integral 
domains. Many of the common sets of numbers with which you are 
familiar belong to one or more of these systems. The positive real 
numbers under multiplication, the even integers under addition, and 
the symmetries of an equilateral triangle are examples of groups. The 
rational numbers and the real numbers constitute both fields and integral 
domains. The value of the concept of a mathematical system is that a 
simple list of postulates or axioms may be used to characterize a great 
many collections of seemingly unrelated symbols. A final example from 
algebra is what we call set theory. Finally making its appearance in 
some new high school textbooks, elementary set theory, concerned with 
collections or groupings of things which have something in common, has 
many applications in logic and physics, yet is perhaps the simplest 
topic in modern abstract algebra. 

The geometry included in a typical high school course varies little, 
except in arrangement, from that of the Greeks. It is, in other words, 
Euclidean. The geometry of Euclid, as high school students soon learn, 
depends upon certain postulates or commonly accepted truths. Not until 
the nineteenth century did geometries arise based upon different (yet 
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just as plausible) sets of postulates. These geometries, as consistent 
as that of Euclid, have led to remarkable results, especially in con- 
nection with their use by Einstein in his work on relativity. Other “new” 
additions to knowledge under the general heading of geometry include 
projective geometry, modern synthetic geometry, and topology. Projec- 
tive geometry has to do with casting (or projecting) from one plane to 
another, modern synthetic geometry continues the study of properties 
of triangles and other figures, and topology investigates the behavior 
of figures upon something resembling a “rubber sheet” instead of a 
plane. Each of these three areas is a well-developed body of knowledge 
in its own right. 

If recent additions to algebra and geometry are so important, you 
may ask, why are they not made an integral part of the mathematics 
curriculum? The answer is that the new material is taught, but mostly 
in the graduate schools. The situation in mathematics education is much 
the same as it would be in history if high school students did not study 
anything which happened after the American Revolutionary War, if 
English literature survey courses only surveyed up to the time of Robert 
Burns, or if students of physics studied only the physics known before 
the 18th century. High school—or even college—mathematics has no 
complete survey course like many subject areas offer. Did you ever hear 
of a course called “A Survey of the Complete Field of Mathematics” 
or even “Mathematics Appreciation”? 

Certainly many reasons support the continuance of a seemingly un- 
satisfactory arrangement. In the first place, mathematics is a very tra- 
ditional subject, as taught in the secondary schools. Mathematics has 
classics, just as has music and literature. Most of you are familiar with 
one-sided comparisons of classical with modern literature, art, or music. 
It is not so hard to understand, then, how the classical mathematics 
courses have resisted the changes which the inclusion of new material 
would bring. 

Of even more importance, however, is the fact that mathematics, 
probably more than any other subject, has a sequential arrangement. 
Does this mean that most of the mathematics before 1900 must be known 
in order to use that developed since 1900? Definitely not, though most 
mathematics courses do require a certain ability as a prerequisite. The 
prerequisites needed to begin the study of some topics in modern mathe- 
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matics are probably fewer than many people realize. 1 am sure you 
would be amazed to know how few formal prerequisites exist for a 
beginning study of set theory or matrix theory, two common topics from 
abstract algebra. 

You must acknowledge that, in spite of delays, we are now entering 
a period in which the traditional mathematics curriculum could be 
significantly changed. Much modern materia! has seeped down into the 
college curriculum, and even freshmen college students may find them- 
selves exposed to what was recently considered graduate study matter. 
Now, many mathematics educators at the college level are urging high 
school teachers to continue this downward movement of the new ma- 
terial, so that the most pertinent topics, old and new, can be brought 
together in courses appropriate for modern schools. 

Modern mathematics is but one of many topics of current interest in 
mathematics education. The shortage of skilled persons in mathematics 
may be cited as one reason for the current attempt to provide an ac- 
celerated program for superior students. At last, this neglected group 
is receiving some of the attention they desrve as national assets. Al- 
ready, some high schools and colleges offer sequences which allow 
bright students to cover the elementary parts of mathematics quickly 
so they will be ready to begin their advanced study at an early age. 
This plan may be one way of eliminating the shortage of trained 
mathematicians, but authorities have not yet agreed on just exactly 
what topics should be included in any program which is not simply 
a faster presentation of the traditional material. 

Mathematics has tended to become more and more a practical subject, 
and less and less a subject studied to “train the mind.” Today, the uses 
of mathematics in science and industry almost completely dominate the 
thinking of those who advocate more mathematics for more students. 
Relatively neglected, except by authorities concerned with complete 
statements of mathematics aims, are outcomes of a logical or cultural 
nature. Accompanying the trend to emphasize the practical aspects of 
mathematics is a greater interest in statistics and the numerical calcu- 
lations associated with mathematics as an empirical, approximate 
science. One significant exception to any practical trend is the emer- 
gence, almost within the last ten years, of a course in mathematics at 
the freshman level in college as a terminal course for those students 
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who will take no more mathematics. This course in mathematics for a 
liberal education emphasizes the contribution of mathematics to a cul- 
ture which is the possession of every student. 


I am sure that many of you who have had the chance to examine the 
philosophical foundations of education recognize the wonderful oppor- 
tunity now available to mathematics educators. At probably no time in 
the past has there been a greater freedom to experiment with new pro- 
grams. Mathematics education is undergoing changes in theory and 
practice which are almost radical enough to constitute a revolution. 
Students who graduated ten years ago might not recognize the regular 


mathematics sequence of some colleges if they went back to the class- 
room now. 


Educators earnestly hope that changes in the curriculum come as the 
result of careful thinking, which ordinarily begins with the general 
objectives. Is there evidence that the transformation of mathematics in 
our schools is proceeding according to a well-thought-out pattern? 
Leaders in mathematics education are certainly guided by principles 
of what they believe to be a sounder mathematics program, as well as 
by their experience. In spite of this, by far the most apparent “philoso- 
phy” today appears to the observer to be simply a matter of greater 
quantity and better quality at the same time, because of the extreme 
needs. Unfortunately, as we noted earlier, forces outside the field of 
mathematics may be less concerned with any emphasis upon making 
fundamental changes in the offerings as with getting more and more 
students into the classrooms. 


In the next few years, you are likely to see a surprising amount of 
changes in the mathematics curriculum, as well as a sizeable increase 
in the number of students enrolled. It seems safe enough to predict that 
many topics from modern mathematics will become accepted parts of 
the secondary curriculum, that bright students will get more attention 
than dull ones, and that practical applications of mathematics will be 
given priority over other objectives. Perhaps some of the basic facts 
presented above will help you understand why these changes are taking 
place, and why some of them are long overdue. All teachers and educa- 
tional leaders who are concerned with the total development of students 
may need to gain some general understanding of the new mathematics 
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program which is emerging, and of some of the new material which 
may be added to the existing program. 

Mathematics education today, while not necessarily at one of the 
frequent educational crossroads, may give us concern as to just who 
is doing the driving, and exactly where the road leads. Much of the 
success, or lack of success, of mathematics education in tomorrow’s 
schools, as always, depends upon our fellow teachers and educators. 


For your courses — 
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A Proposed Blueprint for an Intro- 


ductory Course in Teacher Education 


DARRELL S. WILLEY 


New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 
Las Cruces 


A course orienting the undergraduate to the profession of teaching 
is commonplace in many institutions of higher learning. First impres- 
sions are vivid and hold sway in the memories of the students. The 
crucial position of the first course has not received focused attention in 
recent years. It is the purpose of this article to describe what appears 
to be logical and important content. The major purpose of such a course 
is to attract and hold able students within the profession of teaching. 
Some interest is manifest in that many are enrolled. Thus, interest 
patterns are partially developed and can be channeled if timely in- 
struction and information are imparted. 

While the major purpose of such a course should be to attract able 
personnel, quality screening must enter the picture. The first course 
provides a near ideal place to institute a screening device. This device 
should be comprehensive in nature: (a) the complete use of psycho- 
logical testing should be fostered to determine adjustment to the pro- 
fession, (b) general intelligence, (c) strengths of achievement in the 
general education areas, and (d) collegiate grade point average. The 
instructor is well placed to coordinate screening and work with a testing 
service of a higher institution. 

Other facets of quality screening would be a clinical speech inter- 
view administered by a therapist or professor of speech. Such procedure 
would enable proper specialists to locate and correct many defects 
early in the pre-service phase. A medical examination is frequently 
employed as part of the entrance procedure in higher institutions. Re- 
ports of the examination might be surveyed to determine one’s physical 
fitness for teaching. 


The instructor of the first course should, in a case study method, 
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integrate the diverse information from the above avenues in the form 
of a student personnel jacket that would follow during the remainder of 
his college and perhaps, his postgraduate days. Those appearing unfit 
for teaching as judged by a composite in a case study context would be 
guided into other pursuits. 

A panoramic sweep of the history of American education is fre- 
quently woven into the fabric of such a course. A moderate historical 
description desirably includes a biographical approach dealing with 
such figures as Horace Mann, William Torrey Harris, and others. Bio- 
graphical techniques contain more warmth than chronological attack. 
Prospective teachers frequently enjoy people in the broadest sense of 
the word. Thus, teaching from a great personality or biographical 
orientation tends to be more meaningful than a sequence of chronicles. 
Implications should be so drawn that the students, as future profes- 
sionals, tend to inherit the contributory benefits willed by such men. 

Similarly, an elementary survey of the philosophy of education would 
be added as a vital ingredient. It is also felt that the biographical tech- 
nique approach lends itself well as a vehicle for philosophy. The 
salient tenets, whereby central figures planned and led, would be 
presented in a human light. Value theory as it relates to public schools 
would be presented in the warp and woof of a philosophical survey. 
Purposes of education as sustained in a democratic society would 
receive attention. Summarily, an understanding of the role of the public 
school in American life would be the goal of this segment of the first 
course. 

A teacher financial and professional welfare dimension would be 
embodied. This section would include a rather accurate reflection of 
current financial rewards paid teachers locally and nationally. The 
effects of meager salaries in given geographical areas should not be 
minimized in effort to retain youths in teacher education. Additional 
features to be covered are: teacher tenure, the single salary schedule, 
sick and bereavement leaves, teacher’s personal budget, insurance and 
investment programs, and housing. A few days of class session cannot 
render a teacher economically efficient, but can stimulate objective 
thinking on material matters. 

Esteem held by the public for professional teachers is deserving of 
accurate evaluation in class. Prestige or status factors awarded by 
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patrons are basic to continued satisfaction in the profession. Psycholo- 
gist George W. Hartmann once cited 25 occupations before 100 adults 
and asked that an admiration rank of one through twenty-five be given. 
The related educational professions of college professor, school superin- 
tendent, principal, secondary and elementary teacher placed in the top | 
nine. Teaching fell below medicine and law, yet well above business 
and the skilled trades.’ 

It might be added that the Hartmann Survey was conducted during 
the days of the great depression when the supply of teachers far out- 
weighed the number of vacant positions. Similar objective evidence 
of esteem should be discussed. The position of teaching can be described 
as making a life rather than making a living. If the students are in- 
terested in people, books, fine arts, and public service, the added weight 
of a prestige factor might affirmatively influence their decision to teach. 

An additional dimension of one’s present and future status in the 
teaching profession within the next twenty-five or thirty years is worthy 
of consideration in the first course. Progressive promotion to positions 
of administration, supervision, and college teaching should be ex- 
plored in class. The larger school systems of the nation have introduced 
a sixth year and doctoral level salary increments for classroom teachers. 
This additional reward will ultimately provide incentive for extended 
graduate study beyond the present masters degree. Also, many teachers 
will be encouraged to remain in the classroom rather than seek adminis- 
trative placement. Growth within the profession and community as 
the years of service accrue warrant study. 

Professional relationships as exemplified through active membership 
in related organizations provide another area for study. The National 
Education Association membership of 750,000 should be acknowledged 
as a sign of unity within the ranks of teachers. Various special organi- 
zations dealing with subject matter and placement specialties offer 
the teacher opportunity for professional expression with her peers. 
The instructor of the introductory course should attempt to bind class 
enrollments to the Future Teachers group or related student education 
associations. Many of the problems students will face in later service 
can be answered through active participation. Resultantly, the novice 


‘Hartmann, George W., “The Prestige of Occupations,” Personnel Journal, 13:144-52, 
(Oct. 1934) 
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will enter his career secure in the satisfaction that teachers possess 
collective security in the state and national legislatures on educational 
matters. 

The introductory course in teacher education is commonplace in 
higher institutions. It is basic that the content and instructor of the 
course be carefully selected to give an accurate orientation to profes- 
sional education. Content of the first course should embrace: (1) the 
attraction and retention of able youth, (2) use of psychological, speech, 
and medical inventories in a case study context to determine general 
fitness for teaching, (3) brief insights into the history of American 
education, (4) brief insights into the philosophy of democratic educa- 
tion, (5) an adequate description of financial and professional welfare; 
(6) an understanding of the esteem factor awarded teachers, (7) 
exploration of one’s present and future status within the profession, 
and (8) professional relationships as expressed by active membership 
within the many teacher organizations. 


Some Strictures on the Present 
Anxiety 


LLOYD P. WILLIAMS 
The University of Oklahoma 


We must needs believe that the greatest of all battles lies before us, 
in preparation for which we must be conversant with poets, with 
historians, with orators, indeed with all men who may further 
our .. . salvation. 

From St. Basil’s “Address to Young Men.” 


The present American anxiety calls for some sharp criticisms as well 
as some cautions. Although we are a people with an elaborate school 
system, with an astonishingly productive industrial machine, and with 
greater political freedom than any other nation of consequence, we are 
nevertheless afraid. And fear is a demoniac thing that has a grip of no 
small dimension upon the American mind. Specifically, we suffer from 
fear of the Soviet Union. We fear their military might, we fear their 
Slavonic temperament, we fear they are succeeding industrially, we 
fear they may actually be building an estimable civilization in spite of 
recourse to force and to violence. But most of all we fear, yet we dare 
not admit it to ourselves, that their successes will delineate our own 
inadequacies and illuminate our presumptions. This attitude of ours 
is negative, and no sound philosophy of life, of civilization, or of educa- 
tion was ever so based. Yet probably the most debilitating aspect of 
this attitude is that it prevents us from seeing in clear perspective the 
true features of the Soviet system and the genuine as distinct from 
the presumed virtues of the American system. 

Science, we are told, will save us from the Soviet threat. More physi- 
cists, more chemists, more engineers, more mathematicians, then auto- 
matically security and world supremacy are ours! This solitary fixation 
might well be labeled so much moonshine were it not for the fact that it 
is a sign of a basic deficiency in our value system and of a fundamental 
deficiency in the American character. There can be no doubt that more 
scientific education and more scientists can enhance our war-making 
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potential, but we should remain vividly conscious that this emphasis by 
no means pre-empts the field of needed educational reform. 

Talent-wise we need to develop the great potential of our youth not 
only in science, but in virtually every phase of our intellectual and pro- 
fessional life we need more, and with greater urgency better, trained 
people. We need more doctors, nurses, and medical technicians, not to 
mention the need in the allied fields of clinical psychology and psy- 
chiatry. We could increase trained personnel in these latter two fields 
twofold and would still not have enough specialists. Nor can anyone 
doubt the need for enhanced quality in the legal profession and in legal 
education. All too frequently justice has become a slogan for the lawyer 
and an anesthetic for the jurist, while for both the philosopy of law is 
tolerated as scarcely more than an irrelevance. Nor should we overlook 
vigorous support for the social sciences in our present preoccupation 
with the natural sciences. Anthropology, history, sociology, and econom- 
ics need equal attention, for it is the latter disciplines in conjunction with 
psychology that illuminate the nature of man and reveal us to our- 
selves. Similarly in the arts and in the fine arts, if American civilization 
is to flower, we need not only more teachers and more creative artists, 
but public sponsored and financed opportunities for such talent to ex- 
press itself. The same is true of literature. We need more poets, more 
novelists, more essayists, as well as more cultural outlets for their work. 
In our mad race to build bigger and more efficient instruments of war, we 
seem in danger of forgetting that a knowledge of language and literature 
is a prerequisite for the civilized man. Ben Jonson well explained why 
we should cultivate language with care when he observed, “Speech is 
the only benefit man hath to express his excellency of mind.” Belles- 
lettres is not an excrescence on civilization; rather, with the fine arts and 
our moral heritage, it is the very nucleus of civilization. 

A dispassionate appraisal of our present status does not justify the 
assertion, sometimes mendaciously made, that American education has 
failed, nor does it justify the cynical and illiberal assertion that colleges 
of education are inept. American public education has achieved remark- 
able successes, but it is not without its deficiencies. The rational ap- 
proach to the educational facet of our national predicament is not whole- 
sale condemnation of public education nor total damnation of colleges 
of education, but a concerted attempt to bolster our schools, universities, 
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and teacher-training institutions at their weak points. Virtually all these 
institutions need greater financial support. Virtually all their teachers 
need a greater sense of security and a greater sense of freedom. Many 
of them need higher standards of admission, of retention, and of grad- 
uation. Colleges of education particularly need higher standards and 
more emphasis upon basic theoretical disciplines—history of educa- 
tion, philosophy of education, sociology of education, and psychology 
of education—rather than the curriculum-methods-materials emphasis, 
and they should give concerted effort to the elimination of course dupli- 
cation. Balance and rationality are virtues that will stand us in good 
stead in the present emergency, particularly since frustration and fear 
make us prone to superficial or oversimplified solutions and incline us 
to lay our troubles at the feet of some unsuspecting and often only partly 
responsible scapegoat. 

Perhaps our national-international-educational dilemma perplexes us 
as much as Macaulay was once perplexed, for when analyzing the prob- 
lem of money in his review of Southey’s Colloquies he observed, “We 
scarcely know at which end to begin to disentangle this knot of absurd- 
ities.” Americans from the President on down appear unsure of the 
beginning points for disentangling our absurdities. Yet of a few points 
we may be certain. As administrators, we can move from a preoccupa- 
tion with administrative minutiae to a permanent concern for freedom 
and for excellence. As teachers, we may begin with the improvement 
of standards, not a wholesale shift to science; also an intensified em- 
phasis upon fundamentals, not a gross extermination of pedagogists. 
And as citizens we can frankly face the realities of the hour. We can 
acknowledge and act upon the need for a permanent system of federal 
scholarships that will assure college or university training for the top 
one-half to perhaps one-third of our high school graduates. We can 
freely admit that science is not an end all. We can recognize the fact 
that any attempt to make it so will enhance our industrial output and 
may even deter aggression, but it may also very well narcoticize us to 
explosive or erosive problems other than ones of immediate national 
defense. The subject lends itself to book-length analysis, but there are 
at least three crucial points we are in danger of overlooking. 

First, there is need for the perpetuation and for the enhancement of 
our humanistic tradition as well as the moral and religious traditions of 
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our Judaeo-Christian inheritance. Oppenheimers and Tellers deserve our 
respect and our honor, and we need more of them; but the Tillichs and 
the Niebuhrs similarly deserve respect and honor, and we need more of 
them in equal if not in greater proportion than the former. The same 
may be said for the Audens, Faulkners, Frosts, and Edmund Wilsons. 

Second, there is need for clarification of the general public’s under- 
standing of the true nature and character of our own culture. We seek 
to sell the world on the idea that American civilization is the epitome 
of democracy and that our ideology is idealistic. Reflective non-Amer- 
icans the world over know better. And so should we. This culture is 
materialistic, so much so in fact that we have virtually erected material- 
ism into a principle of civilization. In a real and fundamental sense 
American civilization is predacious, aggressive, and acquisitive under 
the veneer of Christianity and democracy. We tell our children fairy 
tales of virtue and then subvert them by our example. Tinsel capitalism 
conditions our youth to superficialities and reinforces their academic 
interests in the vocational, the pecuniary, the trivial, and the irrelevant. 
In a culture that pays highest tribute to those most skillful in amassing 
wealth, adroit in shuffling paper, and successful in merchandising what 
may or may not be in the public interest, is it any wonder that students 
prefer the college of business administration to the college of arts and 
sciences? Our failure to bring a clear understanding of these points 
home to students is reprehensible. 

Third, there is need to disabuse ourselves of our massive presump- 
tions. And these are well nigh innumerable. Note the egregious presump- 
tion that our economy is inherently efficient, when it is both wasteful of 
human and natural resources and in recent years apparently incapable 
of standing on its own feet without government subsidy; the presumption 
that God is on our side in this struggle—a somewhat gratuitous as- 
sumption to say the least; the presumption that we possess virtue whereas 
the Russians do not; the presumption that we embody the true spirit of 
liberty and individualism whereas they embody the unqualified spirit 
of authoritarianism and collectivism; and perhaps most dangerous of 
all, the presumption that whatever comes we shall somehow survive it. 
Contrariwise, there is no necessary or cosmic reason why the United 
States must continue to exist. Perhaps if we have the will to sacrifice, it 
may be possible to survive the present international conflict. But for 
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educators and intellectuals the beginning point is rededication to Truth 
in our teaching, in our writing, and in our relationships with our fellow 
men. In a primary sense, the overall mission of education in this and 
every other historical era is not only the perpetuation of Truth, it is the 
continuous liquidation of presumptions. And we shall extricate our- 
selves from the present precarious situation only if we have the integrity 


of mind to penetrate our own hypocrisy and pretension as well as that 
of enemies. 
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The Age of How-To-Do-It 


CALVIN T. RYAN 
State College 
Kearney, Nebraska 


Check the magazines found on the newsstands which cater to the 
general reading public, and you will find how-to-do-it articles are most 
prominent, with an occasional one on do-it-yourself. 

Compare your findings with the contents of the same or like magazines 
of five or ten years ago, and you will find the prevalence of the how-to- 
do-it article is of recent origin. 


This modern emphasis on the how-to-do-it article is not to be con- 
fused with the compliment usually paid Americans for having the 
“Know-How.” The compliment carries with it not only the manipulation 
of this or that piece of machinery with expertness, or the engineering 
required to accomplish that insurmountable feat, but also the Why and 
the What involved. The growing emphasis on How omits any need for 
thinking beyond that necessary to do what the instructions call for. 
The first complaint that came from employers of the graduates from 
streamlined courses in engineering was that they were skilled enough 
in carrying out instructions, but they had no creative ability, no imagina- 
tion. Something was missing in their preparation. The streamlined 
courses confused technical training with education, or tried to substitute 
such courses for courses that would better prepare them for their own 
work in engineering. Such courses lacked exactly what Sir Richard 
Livingstone said they would, namely, they gave an inadequate view of 
the world. As Sir Richard warned, “living and dealing with atoms is no 
preparation for living and dealing with men.” 


Teacher training institutions have, for the most part, gone over to 
General Education for the first two years of the student’s time in col- 
lege. In that period they try to give the students something besides how- 
to-do-it. The professional courses come during the last two years. And 
even there, administrators have found that some things about how-to- 
do-it cannot be told the prospective teachers. There are techniques and 
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experiences best learned on the job for all the job. Consequently student- 
teachers go out during their junior or senior year for a period of eight 
or nine weeks and live and work in a normal school set-up. That gives the 
student a chance to return to college and discuss his difficulties with 
his teachers. Also they still have time to learn something more about 
being able to teach what they do know. They discover some need of the 
Why, some need of the What, and some need of the How. It isn’t all 
How. They learn the difference between the “know how” and the how- 
to-do-it. 

Students in seminaries, according to reports of their teachers, no 
longer ask Why or What. They ask simply How. They want the instructor 
to tell them how-to-do-it—period. They do not care to be bothered with 
thinking, except what has been predigested and made palatable. 

One might naturally expect exploitation of the How in technical and 
professional schools, particularly in institutions that prepare teachers. 
The demand, however, goes over into the humanities. Again students do 
not want to read and think for themselves. They like to be told what to 
think. They are eager for pictures, for audio-visual aids. They impress 
one as being definitely eye-minded; yet that does not mean they know 
the difference between looking and seeing, or listening and hearing. 

Is there a relation between this eye-mindedness, this emphasis on 
pictures, and the falling off in reading? One writer says: “Pictures seem 
to be usurping the functions of the world: they are superseding the news- 
papers, books, the news, literature, in short the word.” Are we approach- 
ing the end of the age of reading, and turning back to the age before the 
printed word? Are pictures making us merely mechanically minded, not 
thinkers? If so, we are living in a precarious age, for we most certainly 
need good, sound, level-headed thinkers, and we are to need them more 
and more in the years just ahead,—or else? 

Obviously the emphasis on the How calls for a technique best served 
by pictures. If a person cannot read the instructions on the container in 
which he has received a new gadget, he can usually find the pictures for 
each step in putting the gadget together and getting in into use. The eye- 
minded goes well with the How-minded. 

The coming of the silent movies fitted well into the eye-minded age 
in which they first appeared. It was also the time when silent reading 
was emphasized in our schools almost to the exclusion of oral reading. 
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One educator of that day asked the writer, “Who is there today who 
reads aloud, or has any need to do so?” Of course, times have changed, 
and I can ask my friend, “Who is there today who doesn’t read aloud— 
or wish he could?” Studies have considerably upset some of the original 
claims of silent reading, and we now know that reading aloud may help 
Johnny read silently with greater accuracy. There is a greater tendency 
to balance eye-minded education with the ear-minded. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that outside pressure is coming at this 
time, and, beginning with the college and seminary level, throwing its 
emphasis on eye-mindedness. But we must expect that if we are to 
have our education stress the how-to-do-it. 

Too much “maid service” handicaps a child in learning to talk, or 
in doing things for himself. Reliance on pictures, teacher-told informa- 
tion, gives the student too much “maid service,” and he suffers the 
consequences. 

This effort to make everything easy is creeping into our textbooks. 
Authors try to oversimplify the information they wish to give, and make 
it easy for the high school student to grasp. Such attention getting de- 
vices are especially common in books for high school classes in English. 
It is well to give the young child a pictured demonstration of Grammar 
Can Be Fun, but there is no call to keep the same approach for the high 
school youth. Such procedure may make for a “Look and See” type of 
information, but I doubt that it makes for a “Look and Think” approach, 
or will go far enough in transferring to the student’s use of English. 

If the age of reading is coming to an end, then we can be suspicious 
of the ability of those brought up on pictures only to think through 
abstract problems. If students want only to be told How, then should we 
not expect them to grow up to be excellent followers? But what we shall 
need tomorrow will be excellent thinkers. If we have a “1984” ex- 
perience in the United States, we should have some harmless citizens 
ready trained to follow Big Brother. But we do not want that type of 
education in the United States. 

We are told on good authority that the outlook for books is most un- 
favorable. It is unfortunate that the cost of producing books has risen 
at this particular time. Creative writing both in the United States and in 
Great Britain is not at present self-supporting. Other artistic achieve- 
ments may be subsidized, and books in the belles-lettres class may pay 
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out, but creative writing is a risk. Books are made for thinkers. They 
have in them the life blood of an author. But curiously enough, the 
worth of a book is not measured by its popularity. As long ago as the 
fourteenth century, a Bishop de Bury, in what is considered the first 
book on the value of reading and owning books, said, “In books I find 
the dead as if they were alive; in books I foresee things to come; in 
books warlike affairs are set forth; from books come forth the laws of 
peace...” “... all the glory of the world would be buried in oblivion, 
unless God had provided mortals with the remedy of books.” 

The great hope of our cultural managers, we are told, lies in the 
“plastic colored television film.” The word is made flesh and we watch 
the process. Could it be that the abuse of the word has emptied it of 
its real worth, such as “lovely” in referring to a pair of shoes, or 
“elegant” in referring to a beefsteak? Could it be that the Hollywood 
super-dupers, and the advertiser’s block-busters have disgusted the 
soul of words and Mnemosyne will in time blot out all memory of them? 
A picture may be worth a thousand words in journalism, but we have no 
record of a picture bringing peace between warring nations, or comfort 
to a discouraged person. Pictures have never produced scholars. Books 
have. A historian once declared that all England was a land of one 
book, but the book was the King James Version of the Bible, certainly 
not a picture book or collection. 

The how-to-do-it article usually requires pictures or illustrations. 
And to the extent that they make clear a process, they are good. The 
harm begins when the mass of people begin to accept the picture and 
ignore the thing illustrated. When students want to know the How and 
are not interested in the What or the Why, it is time for alarm. One 
has to take something to a book in order to take something away from it. 
The child may take away more from Grammar Can Be Fun than he takes 
to it, but an adult should be able to take far more to it than he takes 
from it. The sixth grade may be the general reading level of a large 
number of American people, sad enough, but that does not mean we 
should do nothing for those above that level, or do nothing to improve 
those that are on that level or below. We do not want a whole race of 
eye-minded people. 

The modern emphasis on pictures makes literacy in a democracy more 
important than ever before; just as it makes illiteracy more dangerous. 
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The illiterate person is not able to use the checks and balances of diverse 
source material. He sees the picture, he hears the voice from the sound 
track, and he thinks it must be so. Hitler first destroyed the books, and 
then he told the people what to think. Something like that procedure is 
used in totalitarian countries today. They are told How all right. But 
they are not allowed to know anything beyond what they are told. The 
picture becomes a strong propaganda medium. It goes well with those 
who do not care to think, who want to be told what to do. 

It follows logically that in time those who prepare the pictures will 
be curtailed in what they know, and, therefore, in what they give in 
pictures. There will have to be someone to think of the How, and the 
question arises will those trained only through the eye have that ability. 
Can the cinema and the TV really educate beyond the masses? At present 
they depend largely upon books that have been written for their pro- 
grams. Who is to prepare the books? 

It is an age of how-to-do-it, we are aware of that. But we cannot permit 
it to replace the age of reading. There must be some seminarians who 
want to know the Why and the What. Let’s teach them. There are some 
college students who will read if given a chance and a bit of encourage- 
ment. Let’s not lose them. As Woodrow Wilson once said in a some- 
what different setting, “We must not let the side shows swallow up the 
circus.” Audio-visual aids are “aids,” not replacements. The good 
teacher will be the good man teaching, but he will also have that 
something which makes his value in the classroom transcend that of 
the “aids.” He lives among people, not among atoms. He manipulates 
ideas, not levers. 
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“So All My Best Is Dressing Old 
Words New” 


GENE C. FUSCO 
Graduate Student 
Peabody College 


Joe Peters, an eager young sophomore, knocked gently on the dorm- 
itory door. 

“Enter!” commanded a voice from within. 

Peters opened the door and meekly approached the desk of Gerald 
Fustian, the intense, bespectacled graduate assistant who was deeply 
absorbed in a copy “The Death, Resurrection and Future Course of 
Progressive Education.” 

“Sir?” said Peters in a subdued tone. 

Gerald took the pipe from his mouth and with an air of supreme 
boredom turned toward the intruder. A sign of recognition came into 
his face. 

“Oh, it’s you, Peters. How are you progressing on that magnum opus 
of yours?” 

“Well, sir,” said Joe uneasily, as he took a seat beside Fustian who 
was now refilling his pipe with an evil-smelling weed, “I’ve rewritten 
it. My ideas are fairly well nailed down, I think.” 

“Ah, ha!” cried Gerald. “You say you’ve restructured your basic 
assumptions and now have your critical concepts integrated, what?” 

“Er-yes, sir. You will remember that you suggested a change of 
title. It was called, “The Role of the Principal at Central High School.’ ” 

“Yes, yes, I recall. Neither edifying nor inspiring. Let me see your 
revision.” 

Peters surrendered a batch of typewritten papers as Gerald read 
the title aloud, “ ‘An Investigation Into The Expanding Functions of 
a School Principal at a Comprehensive High School with Particular 
Reference to His Many Faceted and Exceedingly Complex Responsi- 
bilities at the Dawn of the Space Age.’ Much improved, my boy! The 


* Shakespeare—Sonnet 76. 
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latter part might better read, ‘in an age of crisis and decision,’ but no 
matter. Here, I'll peruse the manuscript for you.” 

Gerald puffed relentlessly on his pipe and filled the room with a 
pall of smoke as Peters chewed nervously on his pencil. As he reached 
the end of page one, Gerald bellowed, “Oh, no! This will not do! The 
line that reads: ‘It’s not a matter of either-or.’ Say rather, ‘We must 
continually and objectively reappraise and re-evaluate our personal 
constructs and our interpersonal relationships with a view toward 
attaining a non-Aristotelian frame of reference.’ ” 

Peters scribbled down the words with difficulty as he frantically 
waved away the clouds of smoke which kept obscuring his vision. 

Reading on, Gerald jabbed the stem of his pipe at a paragraph. 
“What's this? “The curriculum is not a static instrument.’ Be more 
positive, man! Take this down.” 

As Gerald meditated, Peters, who had nearly swallowed the stub of 
his pencil at this latest outburst, prepared to transcribe. 

“T have it!” cried Gerald triumphantly. “Write! ‘The breakthrough 
in realistic curriculum planning will materialize when educational lead- 
ers and lay citizens cooperatively initiate creative and imaginative pro- 
grams designed to meet the growing needs of modern-minded youth who 
live in a rapidly changing social order.’ Now read that back to me.” 

As Peters read the sentence aloud, Gerald closed his eyes and moved 
his head rhythmically from side to side, obviously pleased. “Insert 
the word ‘bold’ before ‘creative,’ ” he commanded. “Now we have it.” 

Warming to his task, Gerald returned to the manuscript, madly flip- 
ping pages and shaking his head in disapproval. Peters, meanwhile, 
fished for another pencil and silently prayed that the dying pipe would 
not be relit. He winched as Gerald shouted in exasperation, “These 
singular words need to be enriched, and vitalized. This is a matter 
of primary importance in effective educational writing.” 

Pointing to a sentence, he elaborated, “You say that ‘curriculum 
planning must be related to pupil needs.’ Say functionally related, 
and refer to felt needs. Place the word basic before fundamentals. 
Write of promising practices and emerging concepts. Evaluation is 
continuous, leadership in dynamic ..... . 

“Decision-making is cooperative!” Peters broke in, suddenly catch- 
ing fire. 
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“Capital, my boy! You are comprehending. Bear in mind that 
goals must be identified, purposes clarified, objectives defined, studies 
coordinated, attitudes inculcated, theory internalized, philosophies 
synthetized..... 

“And proposals integrated!” offered Peters. “I get the picture.” 

“The Gestalt, you mean,” Gerald said patiently. “If you apply 
yourself, Peters, you can become a forward-looking, life-related, flex- 
ibly-oriented educational leader. Public education, remember, repre- 
sents the cutting edge of democracy.” 

“T should certainly not wish to lose touch with reality, sir. I shall 
endeavor to place my faith in curriculum enrichment modification 
proposals which will lead to the proper reconstruction of basic educa- 
tional objectives. To this end, I pledge my knowledges, understandings, 
and skills.” 

“Splendid! I see hopeful signs that you are becoming growth- 
oriented. By the way, have you got a match?” 

Peters deferentially proffered a match book, thanked his mentor, 
and withdrew. 
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Certification of College Teachers 


JOHN B. ROBSON 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana 
Natchitoches 


The subject of certification for college teachers is not a new one. In 
a recent letter received by the writer, Dr. T. M. Stinnett, Executive 
Secretary of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, said that the subject had come up in TEPS meet- 
ings almost ever since that organization had existed, but that no meeting 
had so far been dedicated to its thorough exploration. This may be 
because TEPS still has its hands full with the professional problems of 
elementary and high-school teachers and will consider the need for cer- 
tification of college teachers when more pressing matters have been 
somewhat assuaged. This is a subject that has, so far, received only 
sketchy consideration from those most concerned. This writer knows 
of no published discourses on the subject. It is with the thought of di- 
recting the thinking of those here today toward some basic considera- 
tions in the premises that the following few facts are presented and 
some one-man opinions are expressed. 


In the early days of our country’s history certification as we know it 
was called licensing. It is still so referred to in some states. Dr. Ellsbree 
tells us in his The American Teacher (American Book Co., 1939) that 
as early as 1637 a certain Adam Roelantsen was authorized to teach in 
New Amsterdam, having been examined and licensed by the Dutch 
Reformed Church in Holland and became the first schoolmaster sent 
to America by the West India Co. After the colony was taken over by 
the English, the licensing of schoolmasters was made a legal require- 
ment. Both the colonial governor and the Bishop of London were em- 
powered to issue such licenses upon being satisfied with the abilities 
and beliefs of an aspirant. Even a hundred years later, in the middle 
seventeen hundreds, the law required all teachers to be licensed by the 
Bishop of London. This was true in several of the colonies, though not 
all, and it is apparent that the plan was not conceived to protect the 
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children from illiterate or incompetent teachers, but rather to guard 
against the employment of religious dissenters. Though we have no way 
of knowing how well it was enforced, the same rule obtained in all the 
colonies that adhered to the Church of England. 

In some of the other colonies, such as Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
laws were enacted requiring would-be teachers to be examined and ap- 
proved by local ministers or by the general assembly of the colony. 
Doubtless, these requirements were also made in attempt to preserve 
the group’s pet religious convictions from being undermined. (Incident- 
ally, this would appear to be an unconscious, but nevertheless forceful, 
tribute to the influence of education. ) 

It is probably fruitless to take time to trace the development of cer- 
tification through the more than a century and a half that we have had 
an independent country. The makers of our constitution wisely left 
matters educational to the discretion of the several states and in each 
of the forty-eight the development of teacher certification could be told 
in a story that would have little or no counterpart in the other forty- 
seven. 

May we, rather, direct our thinking to some of the characteristics of 
certification as it has evolved in our nation over the years. First, we 
might note that, whereas originally licensing of teachers was required 
on the basis of religious beliefs—to protect the children from heretical 
influences—it has evolved as a device to shield the children and youth 
of our land from illiteracy and incompetency on the part of the teacher. 
All of our states now have systematic certification codes that profess to 
this as their principal objective. 

Second, the certification regulations of a state act as a guiding plan 
for teacher education within that state. All institutions preparing teach- 
ers are very conscious of the requirements for certification in order 
that their products might experience no difficulties in being licensed to 
pursue their chosen work. 

Third, the practice of certification not only keeps would-be profes- 
sional charlatans out of the ranks of teaching, but also serves to keep 
those within the ranks from engaging in conduct unbecoming of a 
teacher. The realization that certificates can be revoked, no doubt deters 
and obviates much unseemly conduct among members of the profession. 
In this particular characteristic teacher certification functions in the 
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same manner as does the licensing practices among physicians, lawyers, 
barbers, etc. 

All authorities in education agree that teacher certification is one 
of the principal forces that have combined to elevate education to the 
high level of proficiency it presently enjoys. Its evolution in modern 
times has been achieved in six steps. First, teachers were certified to 
teach in any school. Second, in response to improved understanding of 
children, certification differentiated between teachers of elementary 
grades and those working at the secondary level. Third, special cer- 
tificates were issued to the teachers of certain vocational subjects in the 
high school. Fourth, specialization in the traditional subject fields was 
recognized at the secondary level by differentiation of certification. 
Fifth, the diversity of training needed to deal successfully with primary 
children as compared with those of the upper elementary level was 
recognized by separate certification. Sixth came the provision of special 
certificates for those preparing for careers in administration and super- 
vision. 

With teacher certification developed to the extent that it has reached 
throughout our nation as far as the public schools are concerned, the 
question inevitably rears its head: Why has no part of this regulatory 
movement affected the colleges? 

Can it be that college students are so mature that they need no protec- 
tion from incompetent teachers? This would hardly be suspected by any 
of you here today, because your experience has shown you that there 
is very little difference to be found between high-school students and 
college students, especially the lower classmen. 

Can it be that college students are so energetic, so capable, so innately 
motivated that teaching them successfully involves none of the profes- 
sional skills needed by teachers of younger learners? In other words, 
is it possible that a college teacher may perform successfully with no 
knowledge of, or training in, the “how” of teaching? An affirmative 
answer here would appear to be incredible and impossible. 

It is not at all unusual to see parents moved to emotional lengths in 
P.T.A. and other meetings, over the qualifications, preparation, or 
psychological adjustment of some teacher or teachers with whom their 
children must come in daily contact. Is it possible that these same par- 
ents become disinterested in the qualifications and personalities of their 
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children’s teachers when those children enter college? Or, is it more 
likely that all college teachers are paragons of efficiency and models of 
desirable adjustments? Both you and | know that these conditions do 
not prevail. And we know also that college teachers have never had to 
meet any requirements that would attest to their being prepared for 
their work in any way, shape, or form. 

Or, is it possible that college students make up such a small propor- 
tion of the educables of the nation that our educators and statesmen 
have ignored their rights to the protection provided to younger learn- 
ers? According to the latest available Statistical Abstract, there were, 
in 1954, enrolled in 1,863 institutions of higher learning in America 
more than two and a half million students. Would anyone advocate the 
abandoning of this large force of young men and young women to shift 
for themselves in the matter of choosing what, how, and when they will 
study? Faced with an obvious negative reply, we remind ourselves that 
we have no way of regulating how these youths are guided. 


The same statistical source just cited shows that these college students 
were taught by more than a quarter million college teachers. Can any- 
one imagine that many men and women of medicine being permitted 
to diagnose and treat two and a half million patients without a license 
among them? This is unthinkable. And, I submit to you that is is 
equally unthinkable that college teachers should be allowed to go on 
and on without rendering a professional accounting to those whom they 
are paid to teach. I contend that the idea that college teachers are born 
to teach is a myth, and that it is high time that myth is exploded. Would 
you trust your fate before the bar of justice to the counsel of a philoso- 
pher? Indeed not. You would demand the best-trained lawyer your 
means could provide. Would you trust the spiritual guidance of your 
teen-age child to the whims of an astrologer? Certainly not. You would 
insist on that child’s consulting the best minister of your acquaintance. 
Would you take your ailing TV to a radio mechanic? Never. You would 
hunt the best-trained television specialist in town. And on, and on— 
the analogies could be piled end on end from here to yonder. 

Please note that I am not suggesting here any requirements that col- 
lege teachers should meet to receive certification. There is ample time 
for such details to be considered after the fundamental conclusion has 
been reached that college teachers should he licensed just as any other 
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teachers. It is my thesis that college teachers wear no special haloes 
that should exempt them from proving that they are worthy of having 
young people committed to their care and guidance. Could anything 
be more reasonable? Many individuals whom you know personally are 
teaching in college who could not qualify to teach in the public schools 
in the same towns. Why should this be? Are the younger children more 
precious? Are the older ones of less value as potential citizens? Both 
questions must be answered in the negative. The only answer that can 
be truthfully made is that the problem has been sadly neglected. I insist 
that it is time for us to alert ourselves to the very apparent need. 

But some will point out that all forecasts show that a sharp increase 
in the number of college teachers will be needed in the very near future 
in order to care for the increasing enrollments that are certain to enter 
college in the near future. They will show that even the talk of requiring 
college teachers to be licensed will erect barriers that will cause many 
possible recruits to seek employment in industry or elsewhere. I submit 
that this is an empty argument. Experience has shown the contrary to be 
true. During the post-war years of acute teacher shortage those states 
having the most rigid certification requirements fared best and were 
able to staff the largest percentages of their schools. Our own state was 
among that number. 


The necessity of meeting some reasonable but worthwhile standards 
for any position renders that position more desirable. It is more likely 
that the individual considering college teaching as a career would be 
more favorably impressed if he found that there were criteria to be met 
in order to qualify therefor, than he would be if he learned that the 
profession permitted any one who came along to join its ranks regard- 
less of his fitness to do so. 


Others will rise to note that if we decide to require college teachers 
to be certificated and put such machinery into legal motion, we would 
reap trouble. They would point out that under such circumstances the 
publicly-supported institutions subjected to such regulation would not 
be able to compete with private colleges in the matter of attracting 
teaching personnel. To these Thomases I must reply that such difficulties 
as they see are much more imaginary than real. Has any difficulty been 
found in requiring a physician to have a license whether he practices 
in a private clinic that he owns or in a tax-supported eleemosynary in- 
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stitution? Is any trouble encountered in applying our own teacher cer- 
tification regulations to teachers in private and parochial schools at- 
tended by Louisiana children and approved by our State Department 
of Education? Negative answers at once appear for both these questions. 
Nor would any difficulty be met in any state in applying certification 
regulations for college teachers in private colleges. 

Continued consideration of this problem seems inevitably to return 
to a few reasonable conclusions no matter how long nor how loud the 
arguments wax. If it may be presumed that certification has improved 
the quality of teaching at the elementary and secondary levels, then it 
seems to me we must agree that: 


1. College students deserve as much protection as do their younger 
counterparts in the elementary and secondary schools. 
2. Teachers are teachers no matter at what level they perform. 


3. Experience has shown that strong certification laws have helped 
the teacher supply in the elementary and secondary schools. They 
should function similarly in the colleges. 


4. The problem of certification for college teachers has been too 
long neglected. 


May I conclude with the request that you ponder this matter at 
length? Can we, as college teachers, afford to leave a great force, al- 
ready more than two and a half million and still growing, totally with- 


out professional regulation? Do you know of any other profession that 
would do so? 
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Good Education Isn’t ‘Poured In’ 


BEVERLEY LEWIS 
Student, Eastern Michigan College 
Ypsilanti 


That “education is a drawing out process, not a pouring in process” 
was the first and most valuable educational principle which students 
learned last year in my educational psychology class. Our instructor, 
Dr. Holmlund, head of the education department at Flint Community 
College, supported his statement with statistics which proved that stu- 
dents remember only about one tenth of what is memorized or “poured 
in.” Funk and Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary also supports this 
concept, discussing education in terms of “leading or drawing out” and 
defining it as “the systematic development and cultivation of the mind 
and other natural powers.” Although educators generally acknowledge 
this concept of education to be accurate, it is still regarded as theoretical 
in many educational systems today, and often very little attempt is made 
to put it into practice. 

Dr. Holmlund, however, did put into practical use the concept of 
educating by drawing out, by developing and cultivating the student’s 
mind. His first assignment in my educational psychology class was for 
each student to write out a specific plan describing what he or she 
thought was the ideal way to conduct the class. After discussing the 
plans, we decided to divide the class into groups and to have each group 
present an assigned chapter in a panel discussion. This, we thought, 
would be simple, since each student would only have to read one chapter 
in every five or six. When we actually started putting our plan to work, 
though, we found that it involved much more work than if we had just 
decided on day-to-day reading assignments! Not only did we have to 
study our own chapters in order to be able to understand and explain 
them intelligently, but we also had to read every other chapter if we 
wanted to be able to enter into the discussion with the panel. This kind 
of “reading to understand and discuss” resulted in much more thorough 
comprehension of the textbook material than simply reading it as prep- 
aration for taking lecture notes, and those who accomplished it did so 
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with a minimum of instruction or “imparting of knowledge” by Dr. 
Holmlund. 

In addition to working with textbook material the class worked in- 
dividually or in groups on outside projects. Just before Christmas we 
gave a Christmas party for the unwanted children at the Whaley Home 
in Flint. Later several of the students prepared a skit depicting a “prob- 
lem child” at school and then at home in her “problem surroundings.” 
As these projects were completed the students analysed them, either in 
writing or in class, as to their aims and resulting educative values, and 
offered constructive suggestions on how the experiment could have been 
more effective. 


To those students who realized that their only learning in educational 
psychology would indeed be drawn out of themselves rather than poured 
in from Dr. Holmlund, the educational experience gained in this class 
was as satisfactory as it was challenging. Unfortunately there were too 
many who never grasped this unfamiliar concept of education and who 
consequently never realized the abundance of learning opportunities 
which surrounded them. These students jogged along from day to day, 
confused and dissatisfied, while they waited for their instructor to begin 
emitting lectures for them to absorb. 


This misunderstanding or misconception on the part of the students 
was not the fault of Dr. Holmlund, nor was it actually the fault of the 
students, themselves. It is more probable that it was due to a deficiency 
in the students’ education previous to the course in educational psy- 
chology. They had never learned, even in theory, that a good education 
should draw out and develop their minds, not clog them up with “poured 
in” facts. Since this drawing out concept of education is now so widely 
acknowledged by educators, it seems that students should become 
familiar with it also. Then when they find themselves in a classroom 
situation where this concept is practiced, they will realize their good 
fortune and will be able to rise above uncomprehending confusion and 
advance their education by drawing out and developing their own in- 
tellectual resources. 
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Heat or Light? 


BURTON W. GORMAN 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


This writing has been inspired by the relatively recent magazine 
articles which have appeared in recent magazines, and which attempted 
to show the current evils that beset public education in the United 
States in general and the high school in particular. What is said here 
of these articles tends to apply with equal force to many others that have 
appeared in recent years in the lay press. 


1. Such writers frequent]y let their desire to be startling run away 
with their better judgment. An example is the titling of one of the 
articles “Let’s Close the Carnival.” Isn’t this rather cheap journalism? 
If the high school overemphasizes the extra-curricular it is largely be- 
cause the community and parental pressures are exerted there. As a 
high school principal in 1950, I asked a P.T.A. Council why its members 
consistently failed to ask questions about the school’s academic program 
while questions about the activity life of the school fell thick and fast. 
The only reply I received from the twenty or so parents present was, 
“We are under the impression that that is pretty well taken care of.” 
This answer today holds double significance. 


2. Why do the warriors consistently fail to attack the high school 
program where it is today most vulnerable, that is in its driver training 
program? This is the most expensive subject taught in the high school, 
it would be most readily transferable to the summer vacation, it is 
relatively low in intellectual content, and there is some real cause to 
doubt (in view of accident statistics and insurance rates) whether the 
school should encourage any pupil to drive at all before high school 
graduation or age eighteen. Indeed, in some states there is a growing 
movement to raise the lower limit of the legal driving age. Perhaps the 
real reason for immunity here is the array of powerful vested interests 
which might not like the suggestion. 
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3. One editorial was titled “The Long Shadow of John Dewey.” The 
plain fact is that it’s not very long and that relatively few teachers are 
able to stand in it because they can’t discover where it is. The pragmatic 
orientation of American education reaches back at least to Benjamin 
Franklin; its influences were well established before Dewey was born. 
Henry Steele Commager says, in THE SATURDAY REviEW for May 3, 
that “classicists launch their phalanxes upon John Dewey—sometimes 
when he isn’t even there.” American education no doubt would be 
very much what it is today had John Dewey never lived. The findings 
of psychologists and mental hygienists; the changed attitudes of social 
workers, judges, and prison wardens; these have had perhaps a much 
greater influence upon education than the philosophy of John Dewey. 


4. The magazines seem to imply that if one can be labelled as an 
educationist, that is indictment enough. Education professors are of all 
shades and hues. They are no more of one ilk than are history pro- 
fessors, English professors, or philosophy professors. They are perhaps 
much less similar to each other in their thinking than mathematics, 
chemistry, or physics professors. Like all other kinds of professors, 
some are brilliant, clever, and capable of creative thought; others are 
plodding, dull, and able to mouth only phrases they have heard other 
professors use. They are no more inclined to follow a single party line 
or to serve as disciples of a single master than sociologists, economists, 
or psychiatrists. Therefore, anything that one writes about all education 
professors or most is automatically false. 


5. The undercurrent of the critics’ line, seems to say that everything 
would be rosy if we’d just return to the educational vogue of some 
indefinite past. This cannot be. Thoughtful men have known, at least 
since Metternich, that there is no such thing as turning back to any 
former system. We cannot turn back if we would. And if we could, 
we would not like what we turned back to. Ours is a dynamic society. 
Education cannot remain changeless in a changing society. The need 
is not new but what is now called for is new vision, new imagination, new 
plans, new adventure in education,—just what is needed in the political, 
the economic, the scientific fields,—in all the areas where the prime 
moving forces are mental rather than material. This kind of help 
seldom comes from the critics. 
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New RONALD Books 


An Introduction to American Education 


JOHN T. WAHLQUIST 
PATRICK J. RYAN 
—both 
San Jose State College 


Second Edition! This integrated textbook for the introductory 
education course stresses guidance and orientation of prospective 
teachers by answering innumerable questions regarding the teaching 
profession. It helps the student to see education as a whole and to 
understand its role in America. Covers the qualifications of a suc- 
cessful teacher and explains how the student can make a reasoned 
decision for or against teaching after analyzing his own interests, 
capacities, and personality. 110 ills., tables; 477 pp. 


Teaching in Elementary School 


MARIE A. MEHL 
HUBERT H. MILLS 
HARL R. DOUGLASS 
—all 
University of Colorado 


Second Edition! Modern concepts of the child’s physica!, emotional, 
social, and intellectual development along with related educational 
procedures. Stressing the teacher’s daily activities, book explains 
such significant concepts and techniques as child growth and de- 
velopment, course-of-study planning, use of problems and projects, 
creative learning, etc. Covers other responsibilities: directing extra- 
class activities; counseling; measuring, evaluating pupil growth; 
assisting in curriculum planning. 26 ills., 518 pp. 


Techniques of Secondary School Teaching 


RALPH K. WATKINS 
University of Missouri 


Stressing how the operations in good teaching are performed, this 
textbook discusses methods of educating secondary school pupils. The 
presentation corresponds to the steps a teacher must employ to carry 
out his work: determining objectives to be accomplished; selecting 
necessary subject matter and organizing it along with the pupil’s 
experiences to accomplish objectives most effectively; and imple- 
menting learning processes by selecting activities which stimulate and 
direct learning experiences. Large-unit planning and its adaptation to 
subject areas is emphasized. Illus., 385 pp. 


The Reading Teacher’s Reader 


Edited by 
OSCAR S. CAUSEY 
Texas Christian 
University 
Prepared by 80 
Contributors 


Eighty-one authoritative selections on the major aspects of reading— 
at all levels. This texthook for courses in reading methods 
treats the nature of the reading process and shows the techniques 
teachers use to direct the student’s learning process. Analyzes the 
role of phonics in the reading program; includes research findings 
on vocabularies and their growth; identifies many emotional factors 
and problems of reading, showing probable solutions; evaluates 
audio-visual materials as aids in reading improvement. I/lus., 339 pp. 


Elementary Education in Rural Areas 


CLIFFORD P. ARCHER 
University of Minnesota 


RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
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Designed for students preparing to teach in rural areas, this text- 
book discusses the importance and meaning of rural education and 
the rural school. It shows that a knowledge of rural culture is 
essential in understanding the rural child and in bringing about an 
educational program for continuous development. Curriculum ex- 
periences and procedures in teaching the various subject areas— 
language arts, arithmetic, social studies, science, health, physical 
education etc., are offered to help the teacher conduct a well- 
balanced program. Illus., 448 pp. 


1S East 26th Street. New York 10. NY 


ATTENTION! 
» High School Senions! 


$200 - $300 Freshman Scholarships 
for 1998 + 1959 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


A chance to prepare yourself for a great profession—teaching or related 
fields. Freshmen at Peabody take regular academic work and in addition may 
enroll in classes leading to such specialized fields as business education, music, 
art, recreation and physical education, nursing education, and home economics. 


A friendly campus and the cultural advantages of Nashville and the University 
Center are offered all students. 


Graduates of standard high schools 


Preference in awards will be given to those students who are planning 
to prepare themselves for a career in educational work. 


$200 awarded to Freshmen who are day students 
$300 awarded to Freshmen who will live on the campus 


Howto 


Students may apply directly or be nominated by their principal and 
teachers. An application form will be sent upon request. Application 
should be made as early as possible. 


For application forms and other information write 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SERVICES 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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Frost, Chairman. 


PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


MAY, 1958 
Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Secretaries to the Committee: Dolores Lane and Jane Rush. 


Annotators for this Issue: Jack Allen, R. E. Bays, Martha D. Bishop, Robert M. 
Bjork, Myrtle Bomer, H. C. Brearley, John E. Brewton, Gordon N. Cantor, C. S. 
Chadwick, Kenneth S. Cooper, Rue L. Cromwell, Robert A. Davis, Virginia M. 
Davis, Bobby Jean Frost, Norman Frost, T. R. Griffith, Clifton L. Hall, E. L. 
Lindman, Ray Palmer, Susan B. Riley, Felix C. Robb, Anna Loe Russell, H. 
Craig Sipe, S. B. Sudduth, Robert Polk Thomson, Russell Tuck, Thomas D. 
Warren, J. R. Whitaker, Sam P. Wiggins, Werner Zepernick. 


Arts 


CELEBonovic, STEvAN. Old Stone 
Age. Philosophical Lib., 1957. 942p. 
$10.00. 


This book presents a splendid general 
background of prehistoric art, with a wealth 
- photographs of stone age tools and art 
‘orms. 


De Francesco, ITaLo LUTHER. Art 
Education. Harper, 1958. 652p. $6.75. 


The book covers elementary, junior and 
high school art programs as well as the adult 
program, with particular emphasis on the 
psychological and sociological factors, and 
includes many graphs and charts. I feel the 
hook would be of more value to students in 
an art education program than to teachers 
with no background in art. 


Ronin, AucusTe. On Art and Artists. 
Philosophical Lib., 1957. 252p. $6.00. 


This book presents an excellent insight 
into the psyche of one of the great artists of 
all time through the use of direct quotations 
by the artist to the author. Also, included 
are photographs of some of his works. 


Children’s Literature 


Aistrop, JacK BENTLEY. Enjoying 
Pets. Vanguard, 1955. 240p. $3.00. 
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A delightful book on the care, selection, 
and enjoyment of pets of all types. Contains 
some very good illustrations and should be of 
value to any pet owner. Well written in an 
easy to understand style. Most appropriate 
for a junior high or high school library. 


ALLAN, MABEL EsTHER. Swiss Holi- 
day. Vanguard, 1957. 222p. $3.00. 


Philippa went with her Aunt Millicent to 
help with the children during the summer 
in the Italian Alps where her uncle was em- 
ployed. There are plenty of tense situations, 
and of course, there is romance. 


Aten, Lots. Mystery of the Blue 
Nets. Coward-McCann, 1957. 191p. 
$2.75. 


Julie was spending the summer in France 
on the coast of Brittany. She and her friend 
Tinette were curious, and curiosity led to 
many things, including international smug- 
glers. Plenty of excitement for upper grade 
children. 


American Heritace. Golden Book 
of America, Adapted by Irwin Shapiro. 
Simon, 1957. 216p. $6.65. 


More than 300 full color paintings as well 
as many black and white illustrations make 
this book a fascinating pictorial record of a 
great nation. America’s past is made alive 
for young readers by both narrative and 
pictures adapted from American Heritage, 
the magazine of history. 


= 


ANDERSEN, Hans CHRISTIAN. Fairy 
Tales. Doubleday, 1958. 217p. $1.49. 

A good, low cost edition of eighteen of 
Andersen’s well known tales. The frontis- 
piece is in color, and the line drawings by 
Leonard Weisgard are provocative. 


ANDERSON, CLARENCE WILLIAM. 
Afraid to Ride. Macmillan, 1957. 89p. 
$2.75. 


Judy had been a fine rider, but an acci- 
dent made her afraid to ride again. Fair 
Lady had been a wonderful horse, but bad 
handling had broken her nerve for jumping. 
How the two of them came back to help win 
the Challenge Cup is a good story for upper 
grade girls. 


Davin AND MERLE Hupson. 
Raphael, The Herald Angel. Channel 
Pr., 1957. 54p. $2.50. 


Raphael, the choirmaster of Heaven, was 
selected to announce the birth of Christ to 
men. This gentle fantasy pictures his prep- 
aration, disappointment when men failed to 
react, and final joy when he finds that some 
men have accepted him. Delightful for chil- 
dren 6 to 10. 


ARNOLD-FORESTER, FORESTER DELA- 
FIELD. The Madagascar Pirates. Loth- 
rop, 1957. 251p. $3.00. 


An English Admiral tells the stories of 
some of the better known pirates of Mada- 
gascar. The stories are not less interesting 
because they are true. Upper grade and high 
school children and older pirate fans will 
welcome this book. 


BAKELESS, KATHERINE AND J. E. 
Baketess. They Saw America First. 
Lippincott, 1957. 222p. $3.95. 


Adapted for adolescent readers from Bake- 
less’ Eyes of Discovery, this volume describes 
the journeys of many explorers of America: 
De Soto, Coronado. Chartier, La Salle, and 
Lewis and Clark. The well told accounts are 
supplemented by excellent photographs and 
one map. 


Barnum, Jay Hype. Motorcycle Dog. 
Morrow, 1958. 48p. $2.50. 


All of the magic of a county fair is woven 
into this touching story of the stunt motor- 
bike rider who made a home for an unwanted 

puppy. Then the puppy helped develop an 
Rdded thrill that brought and added 
pay. To be read to pre-school children, and 
read by primary children. 


Barrow, Marjorie. Read-aloud 
Poems Every Young Child Should 
Know. Rand McNally, 1957. 72p. 
$2.95. 


An authority in children’s literature has 
selected both old and new poems that chil- 
dren love best. Ages 4-9. Illustrated by Mar- 
jorie Cooper. 


BauMANN, Hans. Sons of the Steppe. 
Oxford, 1958. 273p. $3.00. 


An historical novel dealing with grandsons 
of Genghis Khan. The portrayal of the life 
of the Mongola is well done, but in no way 
intrudes upon the vigorous action and por- 
ane of characters. High school reading 
evel. 


Beaton-Jones, Cynon. So Hi and 
the White Horse. Vanguard, 1957. 
120p. $3.00. 


As delightfully fantastic as The Adventures 
of So Hi. Those who already know So Hi, 
Dripoff the dragon, and Yappa the dog will 
delight in this extension of their adventures. 
Others have a treat in store in making their 
acquaintance. For intermediate grades and 
all older persons who have vestiges of youth. 


BeEcKHARD, ARTHUR J. Black Hawk. 
Messner, 1957. 192p. $2.95. 


A young person’s biography of the great 
Indian chief, Black Hawk. The material is 
presented in the form of a novel. 


BEELAND, LEE. Space Satellite. Prent- 
ice-Hall, 1957. 79p. $2.95. 


Although written for the 10-14 age level, 
this book is also recommended for adults who 
have little or no scientific knowledge of space 
travel or satellites. Gives clear interesting ex- 
planations on such questions as: what a 
space satellite is, what it contains, how it 
stays up, and what messages will be sent 
back to earth, 


BENNETT, WILLIAM Epwarp. Last 
Voyage. J. Day, 1958. 239p. $3.50. 


Those who go “down to the sea in ships” 
face always the possibility of disaster. Here 
are stories of famous shinwrecks and dis- 
asters, with the persons and heroism involved. 
The stories are authentic, and leave room for 
imagination. Junior and senior high school 
reading level. 
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Bercaust, Erik. Rockets and Mis- 
siles. Putnam, 1957. 48p. $2.00. 


As an introduction to the guided missile 
field, this book contains pictures and de- 
scriptions of most operational missiles in the 
United States. Material is based on informa- 
tion released by the Government and other 
sources, such as trade magazines and books. 


BickFrorD, ELIzaBeTH. The Little 
Girl of Long Ago. Bruce, 1956. 73p. 
$3.00. 


An authentic story of a little girl in Co- 
lonial days. Holidays are shown as highlights 
in their busy lives. Unfortunately the format 
and illustrations will not attract young read- 
ers, for whom the story is written. 


BoaRDMAN, Fon WyMan. Castles. 
Oxford, 1957. 104p. $3.25. 


Very interesting account of the importance 
of castles in the feudal life of the middle 
ages, together with descriptions of their 
physical features, and methods of defense 
and attack. Illustrated by photographs and 
drawings. Ages 8-12. 


Bonner, Mary GRAHAM. Wonders 
Around the Sun. Lantern, 1957. 118p. 
$2.50. 


Wonders Around the Sun describes for 
children the solar system. Its emphasis is 
factual rather than imaginative. The book 
would be a desirable reference for the inter- 
mediate grades. 


Bucur, WALTER. Underground 
Riches, the Story of Mining. Morrow, 
1958. 95p. $2.50. 


Intermediate graders will appreciate this 
informative and well illustrated account of 
man’s quest for minerals. 


Burt, Ottve. Jim Beckwourth, Crow 
Chief. Messner, 1957. 192p. $2.95. 


Adolescent adventure lovers should find 
this biography of more than routine interest. 
Beckwourth, during his tempestuous career 
was a trapper, trader, buffalo hunter and a 
chieftain of the Crow Indians. The book is a 
good introduction to the story of the opening 
of the Rocky Mountain area to the white 
man. 


CAMPBELL, SAMUEL ARTHUR. Be- 
loved Rascals. Bobbs-Merrill, 1957. 
244p. $3.00. 

More chatty stories of forest creatures and 


their ways by a veteran observer, lover and 
writer of nature. Just the thing for boys and 
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girls ten to fifteen who have pets and love 
the out-of-doors. Children already acquainted 
with Sam and Ginny, and Indky, the coon, 
will welcome old friends and be glad to 
make new ones. 


Case, BERNARD. T'he Story of Houses. 
Sterling, 1957. 47p. $2.50. 


Men have always built their homes ac- 
cording to the climate in which they live, 
and the materials and tools available for 
their use. This book shows the strange 
variety of homes people have lived in, from 
the earliest cave homes to the modern solar 
homes. Ages 8-12. 


CHANDLER, EpNA WALKER. Young 


Hawk. Beckley-Cardy, 1957. 128p. 
$1.76. 
Accurate information forms the back- 


ground of the interesting story of Young 
Hawk, as he visits several Indian tribes in 
the far West. Written for third graders who 
will sympathize with him in his capture by 
an unfriendly tribe and in his eagerness to 
become a real trader for his tribe. Recom- 
mended. 


CHARLTON, WARWICK. The Second 
Mayflower Adventure. Little, 1957. 
245p. $4.95. 


Here is an intriguing book. The appeal of 
history, adventure, and ships is combined in 
the telling of the building and sailing of 
Mayflower II. Good general reading. 


Cuurcu, Ricuarp. Down River. 
Day, 1957. 189p. $2.75. 


A delightful work of fiction about a group 
of boys who capture a gang of smugglers 
while exploring a cave. A thoroughly enter- 
taining book which should be especially ap- 
pealing to the 12-16-year-old age group. 


CoATSWORTH, ELIZABETH JANE. 
Poems. Macmillan, 1957. 115p. $2.50. 

Miss Coatsworth’s poems belong to those 
readers who are delighted by such poetic 
qualities as sensitivity, perception, originality 
in word choice, and whimsicality. 


Corrin, Lewis AND MANNING LONG. 
The Fog Boat. Lothrop, 1957. 128p. 
$2.75. 


Fantastic things come with the fog. Upper 
grade children will appreciate fog boats, 
pirates, Scoundrel Islands, light h . Mag- 
inty who goes down to the bottom of the 
sea, Davy Jones Locker, and the stimulating 
pictures Gil Miret has dreamed for illustra- 
tions. 


CoLsy, CARROLL BURLEIGH. Opera- 
tion Watchdog. Coward-McCann, 1956. 
48p. $2.00. 


Brief descriptions of rockets, guided mis- 
siles, aircraft and radar equipment of U. S. 
forces prepared with the cooperation of mili- 
tary and governmental agencies. Excellent 
documentary photographs. For 11-18. 


Cote, Lois Dwicut. Linda Goes on 
a Cruise. Coward-McCann, 1957. unp. 
$2.50. 


All the details of a ship on an eight day 
cruise. Children who have been on a ship 
will enjoy the familiar; those who have not 
will be delighted with the novelty. Also, 
Linda and Ricky help the ship’s detective 
look for stow-a-ways. They didn’t find any, 
- they did see the ship. For primary chil- 

n. 


CourLanper, Harowp. Terrapin’s 
Pot of Sense. Holt, 1957. 125p. $3.00. 


A collection of folk tales, the general 
theme being the triumph of sense over size, 
or the weak over the strong. All except one 
of the tales were gathered in rural areas of 
Alabama, New Jersey and Michigan from 
Negro narrators. Many are well known in 
one or more versions. Ages 10-15. 


CRANE, FLORENCE. Gypsy Secret. 
Random House, 1957. 245p. $2.95. 


Beautifully bound, this story with formula 
ingredients—girl plus horse, plus young man 
—is enlivened by an unusual heroine, a real 
gypsy princess, some interesting words and 
phrases from the gypsies’ Romany tongue, 
and the “secret” of the title, which is well 
enough kept to tantalize the reader. Teen- 
age girls should enjoy the tale of red-haired 
Randy, the lovely gypsy princess. 


Crisp, FRANK. The Manila Menfish. 
Coward-McCann, 1957. 244p. $3.00. 


An attractively done work of fiction having 
a scientific background. Involves the cap- 
ture of smugglers of uranium. The type of 
book that would appeal to the junior high 
age group. Should arouse an interest in 
science and the use of scientific instruments. 


CumMING, Primrose. The Mystery 
Pony. Criterion, 1957. 213p. $3.50. 


The story of a group of English children 
who attempt to save an old pony; from what 
they consider a terrible fate. Slow-moving at 
the beginning, the plot becomes more intrigu- 
ing as the story progresses. Best suited to 
interests of 11- and 12-year-olds. 


Darsy, Gene. What Is a Chicken. 
Benefic, 1957. 48p. $1.60. What Is It 
Series, Grade 2. 


Youngsters will enjoy the pictures by Lucy 
and John Hawkinson, and in the latter part 
of the first grade will be able to read the 
text. The author dodges the question as to 
which comes first, the chicken or the egg. 


Darsy, GENE. What Is a Cow. Bene- 


fic, 1957. 48p. $1.60. What Is It 
Series, Grade 3. 


Illustrations by Lucy and John Hawkinson 
lend some charm to a story in which the 


education overshadows the story. For young 
children. 


DEMING, THERESE O. Little Eagle. 
A. Whitman, 1958. 96p. $2.00. 


A true account of Indian traditions and 
ways of life, written for primary grades. The 
style and illustration is in the spirit of the 


Indian, and it is said to have their approval. 
Recommended. 


DERMAN, SARAH. Pony Ring. Beck- 
ley Cardy, 1957. 64p. $1.44. 


Easy to read stories of the pony ring, the 
ponies and the children with a wonderful 
dog named King. To be read by first and sec- 
ond grade children, or to younger ones. 


Ditton, Emmis. The Wild Little 
House. Criterion, 1957. 3lp. $2.75. 


The little house was built by a sailor. It 
stood on four posts that looked like legs. One 
night the little house discovered they were 
legs, and that it could walk. That is when 
the litle house became wild. Children 4 to 
9 years-old will enjoy finding out how wild. 
The pictures will help them. 


Disney, WALT, productions. Walt 
Disney's Worlds of Nature, By Ruther- 
ford Platt and others. Simon & Schus- 
ter, 1957. 176p. $6.65. 


Selections from the Walt Disney Studio’s 
motion picture series. True-Life Adventures, 
compose this beautiful picture book. The 
text by Rutherford Platt describes the habits 
of animals, birds, insects and plants living in 
this world of nature. An outstandingly at- 
tractive book for all ages. Tlustrated by 
photographs in true color. 
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Dow, Emity R. Brooms, Buttons and 
Beaux. Barrows, 1957. 189p. $2.95. 


Practical hints offered in easy-to-follow 
outline form, attractive pen-and-ink illustra- 
tions, and sensible suggestions for many 
realms of a teen-age girl’s life (care of 
house plants, baby sitting, and home nurs- 
ing among the more usual etiquette and 
housekeeping) make this a helpful and ap- 
pealing reference book. 


Ear.e, Ouive Lypia. White Patch: A 
City Sparrow. Morrow, 1958. 62p. 
$2.50. 


The story of the life of a city sparrow for 
one year, so told as to develop interest in 
birds. He finds a home in a garden where 
bird lovers feed him and other birds during 
the winter. 


Estep, IRENE. Pioneer Tenderfoot. 
Beckley-Cardy, 1957. 160p. $1.96. 


An authentic picture of pioneer life in 
Texas in the 1870's. Accounts of the hospi- 
tality, the work on the farms and ranches, 
chasing wild horses, school parties, and all 
such activities help the reader understand 
why those hardy people loved that good hard 
life. Recommend 


Till Eulenspiegel, the 
Clown, Retold by Erich Kastner. Mess- 
ner, 1957. 70p. $2.95. 

Till Eulenspiegel liked to make folks 
laugh, and to laugh at folks. He was a 
famous clown, but even more famous for the 
pranks he played on others. This is a selec- 
tion of a dozen of these pranks, told for 
children 8 to 12, and illustrated delightfully 
Saga and in black and white by Walter 

rier. 


Evans, Pautine Rusu, ed. Good 
Housekeeping’s Best Books of: Adven- 
ture Stories, Animal Stories, Bedtime 
Stories, Fairy Tales, Fun and Non- 
sense, Nature Stories. The Magazine, 
1957. $2.95, each. 


Both modern and familiar favorites from 
the classics are represented in this set of 
six “Best Books” selected by an authority on 
children’s literature. Illustrations in black 
and white. Ages 4-12. 


Evers, ALF. Abner’s Cabin. Watts, 


1957. unp. $2.95. 


Abner built a cabin, the first home in the 
valley. Other houses were built, and many 
families lived in Abner’s cabin in Abners- 
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ville. Finally the townspeople made a mu- 
seum of this, the oldest building in town. 
Well illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 


FERRARI, ERMA A Teen-ager’s 
Guide to Personal Success. Abingdon, 
1957. 126p. $2.00. 


This handy-size book recommends itself to 
high school readers by its frank, chatty, but 
not condescending language and its care- 
ful but not weighty discussion of all major 
facets of a teen-ager’s life. 


FLotHE, Louise Ler. A Year to 
Remember. Lothrop, 1957. 252p. $2.75. 


A year in a Swiss private school for girls, 
with skiing trips and a spring vacation in 
Italy is truly a year to remember. Then there 
are the other girls from many lands. Junior 
high girls should find this very interesting. 


GesnerR, MILter. The Lumber 
Camp Kids. Vantage, 1957. 134p. 
$2.95. 


Bob and Rosy Grant and their cousins, 
Kenneth and Kathy, got lost in the Maine 
woods. Their camp craft stand them in good 
stead, until Rover led Aunt Effie and Mr. 
Green to them. There is a strong religious 
background to this story for intermediate 
grade children. 


GoopsreeD, J. M. Let’s Go to a 
Garage. Putnam, 1958. 45p. $1.95. 


This informative tour of a garage will help 
the 7-10-year-old to a better understanding of 
the part that the garage attendant plays in 
safe driving. Easy reading and attractive il- 
lustrations. 


Gorpon, Patricia. The Light in the 
Tower. Lothrop, 1957. unp. $2.50. 


The light house on Mark Island was closed 
for many years. When a family finally move 
in, it was not to keep the light, but just to 
live there. On Christmas the boy put a tree 
in the tower and a lantern over it. After that 
he put a lantern there every night. The 
story and the delightful illustrations by Adri- 
enne Adams are for kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades. 


Goupey, Auice. Here Comes the 
Beavers. Scribner, 1957. 94p. $2.50. 


An excellent story that is at the same time 
good nature study and soil conservation ma- 
terial. The illustrations by Garry MacKenzie 
are both interesting and instructive. For 


primary grades, but usable in grades four 
or five. 


GraMaTKY, Harpie. Homer and the 
Circus Train. Putnam, 1957. unp. 
$2.75. 


Homer was a new, bashful, little red ca- 
boose. He did not have any regular job, but 
he knew he belonged on the end of a train. 
Then his big chance came with the circus 
train when the coupling broke and Homer 
had to save all the animals. 3 to 8-year-old 
children love Homer. 


GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER. Let’s 
Read a Story. Garden City, 1957. 159p. 
$2.95. 


Here are excellent stories and verses to 
read to the youngest readers of all, the ones 
who still want to be read to, or who are just 
beginning to read to themselves. Parents 


and teachers of the very young will welcome 
this book. 


Hartow, Arvin F. Henry Bergh, 
Founder of the A.S.P.C.A. Messner, 
1957. 186p. $2.95. 


The story of a rich, aimless playboy who 
became an effective crusader against cruelty 
to animals and children. Dramatic and in- 
teresting, this is an excellent reference book 
for junior high school students. 


Henry, Marcuerite. Black Gold. 
Ranp McNALLyY, 1957. 172p. $2.95. 


His name came from oil rich Oklahoma 
where he was born. His mother was the 
pride of the Osage Indians, and his father 
a Thoroughbred. His jockey was Irish, and 
his triumph won over obstacles. A horse 
story for intermediate grade children. 


Hernvon, Betty B. Bill and the 
Clown Bird. Caxton, 1957. 153p. $3.50. 


Bill loved pets, but his mother did not, 
and then there were neighbors who “must not 
be bothered.” A garter snake is banished, 
but a Mexican bird called a Road-Runner, 
finally overcomes even adult women’s resist- 
ance by a gallant and winning fight with a 
rattle snake. For intermediate grades. 


Horrine, Lyta. Running Elk. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1957. 108p. $2.75. 


A boy and his dog, the Indians bad and 
Bent-Ear, the faithful. Incidents and stories 
making his life and how he comes to long 
to be a medicine man. 6 to 10-year-old chil- 
dren will sympathize with him in his efforts 
to make himself worthy. 


Hocsen, LanceLot Tuomas. The 
Wonderful World of Energy. Garden 
City, 1957. 69p. $2.95. 


This is a colorfully illustrated and inter- 
estingly told story of the development of 
energy concepts in the physical sciences. The 
book should both inform and inspire youth. 


Hyman, FrepA. Who’s for the North. 
Roy, 1957. 127p. $3.00. 


Fourteenth-century England provides the 
setting for this story of one Harry Hospur. 
Based on sound research, this account pro- 
vides a good look into English life of the 
time. A “Pageant of History” book designed 
for young readers. 


LAMBERT, JANET. The Precious Days. 
Dutton, 1957. 192p. $2.75. 


This very entertaining story offers to the 
teen-age girl a fellow teen-ager making two 
important discoveries: brains, even in a girl, 
are to be respected, not ridiculed; and par- 
ents, though they have idiosyncrasies are to 
be loved and appreciated. Cassandra Camp- 
bell, sixteen-year-old heroine of this tale, 
learns all this and how to be a teen-ager, an 
experience she had missed on her travels to 
ports of call the world over in the Campbells’ 
converted Chinese junk on which her bril- 
liant professor-father wrote books and her 
artist-mother painted and read voraciously. 


LauBer, Patricia. Clarence Goes to 
Town. Coward-McCann, 1957. 126p. 
$3.00. 


Children who remember Clarence the TV 
Dog will welcome Clarence in town. Other 
children will be glad to make his acquaint- 
ance. He is handy as a pocket in a shirt, 
showing up an imitation fur coat, helping 
win a trip abroad, breaking up a ring of 
thieves, and in general behaving like Clar- 
ence. 


Leek.ey, THomas B. The Riddle of 
the Black Knight. Vanguard, 1957. 
176p. $3.00. 


Tales and fables based on Gesta Romanor- 
um, delightfully told for children in the in- 
termediate grades. Mr. Leekley has done a 
wonderful thing in selecting interesting tales 
that have not been worn threadbare by 
repetition. 


LEWELLEN, JoHN Bryan. Under- 
standing Electronics. Crowell, 1957. 
213p. $2.75. 


A book such as this has a strong appeal to 
youth of scientific bent. Even though many 
technical terms are used, the author has 
done a masterful piece of work, and his il- 
lustrator no less, in presenting the rudiments 
of electronic theory and its application. 
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LinpMAN, May Jane. Snipp, Snapp, 
Snurr and the Reindeer. A. Whitman, 
1957. unp. $1.50. 


The three Swedish boys are old friends to 
many young readers, have new adventures in 
Lapland, the home of the reindeer. Easy 
reading for ages 6-8. 


Matn, Micprep MILEs AND SAMUEL 
H. THompson. Footprints. Steck, 1957. 
226p. $2.00. 


Brief sketches, twenty-five in all, of well- 
known personalities in Southern history from 
James Oglethorpe to Martha Berry. A useful 
reference source for young readers and, 
therefore, a worth-while item for elementary 
school libraries. 


MeapowcrorT, La Monte. Sil- 
ver for General Washington. New Ed. 
Crowell, 1957. 247p. $3.00. 


Gil and Jenifer live through the fateful 
winter of 1777 at Valley Forge. Through 
their activities, boys and girls learn in a 
pleasant manner the trials of Washington and 
his army. 


Miers, EaRL SCHENCK. Guns of 
Vicksburg. Putnam, 1958. 187p. $3.00. 
Eb Potter, 17-year-old Iowa farm boy, 
fought at Shiloh. Later he was on Grant’s 
staff. There are adventures woven into an 


account of the Vicksburg campaign. For 
ages 10-14. 


Monckton, Etta. Dog Toby. 
Warne, 1957. 44p. $1.25. 


Toby was tired of his work, collecting pen- 
nies for the Punch and Judy show, so he 
ran away, frill and all. He helped a monkey 
with a hurdy-gurdy man get away and on 
board a ship for Africa, and then was very 
get back to his master. Ages about 

to i. 


MUNCHHAUSEN. Baron Munchhau- 
sen: Retold by Erick Kastner. Messner, 
1957. 68p. $2.95. 

Many of the wonderful tales of Baron von 
Munchhausen delightfully told for intermedi- 
ate grade children. Generously illustrated by 
Walter Trier with ten full pages in color and 


equally interpretative black and _ white 
sketches in addition. 


Nrxon, KATHLEEN IRENE. Pindi Poo. 
Warne, 1957. unp. $2.00. 


Pictures and text tell of the dachshund, 
and the friends she made in her new home. 
Children about 4 to 7 will enjoy meeting 
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Pushti, the big dug, Puddle and the friends 
in the woodland. 


Nesta. Louis Pasteur. Putnam, 
1958. 122p. $2.00. 


This is the intimate, personal story of the 
first man to discover how germs are spread, 
and to find ways of preventing their growth 
by sanitation and vaccination. Fascinating 
reading for upper grade children. 


Parpor, Marcor. Curtain of Mist. 
Funk, 1957. 246p. $2.95. 


Deep, deep magic takes the three Macalis- 
ter children and their tutor back to Celtic 
Britain. There they live with Cymbel, the 
son of the king, and live as the Celts lived. 
It takes more magic to bring them back to 
modern times. Not much like Mark Twain’s 
Connecticut Yankee, but the same general 
idea. 


Perkins, WiLMA (Lorp). The Fan- 
nie Farmer Junior Cook Book. rev. ed. 


Little, 1957. 179p. $3.50. 


A good revision of a good book, recogniz- 
ing “cooking out” and short cuts for modern 
needs. Most Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
troops will want this book as troop equip- 
ment, and many young couples will enjoy 
exploring it together. 


Puss 1n Boots. Puss in Boots, Re- 
told by Erich Kastner. Messner, 1957. 
66p. $2.95. 


A delightful telling of this well known 
story. Who but Erich Kastner would think of 
having the cat complain that the wizard had 
turned himself into too small a mouse. The 
— by Walter Trier are wonder- 
ul. 


REINFELD, FRED. Fun with Stamp 
Collecting. Garden City, 1957. 88p. 
$2.95. 


Written by an authority on the subject, 
this book contains everything the young be- 
ginner should know about starting a stamp 
collection. Well illustrated. Suitable for 
ages 8-14. 


Robin Hood Stories for Pleasure 
Reading, by Edward W. Dolch and 
others. Garrard, 1957. 162p. $2.50. 


These classic stories adapted for reading 
by good second grade to slow 5th grade 
readers, using the first 1,000 words for chil- 
dren’s reading. The illustrations by Carmen 
Moury are so good one wishes there were 
more than 16 of them. 


Rosinson, GERTRUDE. In a Scout's 
Boots. Steck, 1957. 135p. $2.00. 


Paul Loomis, barely sixteen, helped his 
father, one of Washington’s scouts, in gather- 
ing and passing on information. Then he 
had work of his own to do for General Stark. 
Finally, still only sixteen, he was commis- 
sioned a lieutenant, a full scout for Stark 
and Washington. Ages 8-12. 


Rosinson, GERTRUDE. The Mooring 
Tree. Oxford, 1957. 168p. $3.00. 


How Jason Ware arrived at Jamestown as 
a lad at the time of the colony; almost was 
lost is a story in itself. His integrity, in- 
dustry and sense of justice made him a 
burgess at 20. Into this story are woven 
history of nature and interest to intermediate 
grades. 


Betty. Chick-Chick Here. 
Whitman, 1957. unp. $1.25. 


Here is related all about Tom Newcombe’s 
4-H project which is raising a flock of tiny 
yellow chicks into laying hens. This simply 
written, durably bound, attractively illus- 
trated book will be easily read by beginning 
readers. 


Ryan, Jessica. The Malibu Monster. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1957. 168p. $2.75. 


Three-year-old Jane was a pest, and Henry 
was a pain. Steve and Mike try Malibu to 
escape, but there are complications like 
escaped convicts and terrible monster. Chil- 
dren about 10 to 14 will enjoy finding out 
about the remarkable events. 


Ryan, Joun. Captain Pugwash. Cri- 
terion, 1957. unp. $2.75. 


Captain Pugwash was a pirate and admired 
himself greatly. Tom was his cabin boy. 
Captain Cut-Throat Jake was another pirate, 
and it took Tom to save Captain Pugwash. 
The illustrations are well fitted to the story, 
and both are well fitted to young children. 


The Simpletons; Re- 
told by Erich Kastner. Messner, 1957. 
69p. $2.95. 


The wonderful city of Schilda in Germany 
had citizens so smart that they had to act 
stupid to defend themselves. Then they 
really became stupid; how stuvid you could 
never guess unless you read this book with 
the pictures, many in color, to prove it is 
true. 


SHUTTLESWORTH, Dorotuy E. The 
Real Book About Prehistoric Life. Gar- 
den City, 1957. 216p. $1.95. 


This is an accurately and interestingly 
written account of prehistoric life. Indeed it 
is the answer to the teen-agers quest for a 
single book which presents the ages of geo- 
logic time in simple yet concise scientific 
language. Imaginative descriptions and line 
diagrams carry the story. Alert youth will 
discover the continuing theme of changing 
forms and adaptation. 


Stmon, Norma. My Beach House. 
Lippincott, 1958. unp. $2.25. 


Children and the excitement of the trip 
to the beach are well handled by Miss Simon 
and the illustrator, Velma Illsley. Excellent 
for pre-school children. 


SLoBopKIN, Louis. Thank You— 
You’re Welcome. Vanguard, 1957. unp. 
$2.75. 


Jimmy said thank you very nicely, and 
wanted to learn to say you’re welcome. He 
learned, and children about 3 to 6 will enjoy 
his learning, and the pictures that help ex- 
plain it. 


Sootin, Laura. Let’s Go to an Air- 
port. Putnam, 1957. 34p. $1.95. 


The young reader is taken behind the 
scenes where he sees that an airport is in- 
deed a busy place. It is shown that a plane’s 
safety while in the air is the responsibility 
not only of the pilot, but also of the men 
in the control tower, weather department, 
and ground crew. 


SpILLeR, Burton Lowe. North- 
land Castaways. Bobbs-Merrill, 1957. 
228p. $3.00 


Ronald and Dick, by a strange accident, 
were stranded 100 miles from civilization 
in the north woods. With grit, luck, and the 
use of smatterings of Scout experience, they 
made it all right. Upper grade boys will feel 
themselves part of the hard-working pair at 
the same time they envy and admire them. 


SPRAGUE, RoseMARY. Conquerors of 
Time. Oxford, 1957. 211p. $3.50. 


Young Reg, of the well-to-do family of 
Reg, is faced with the possible loss of Reg 
Hill through a swindle. Facing his respon- 
sibilities he goes to work as an apprentice 
to a famous watchmaker. How he solves the 
problem of who the swindler was, and saves 
the plans for a musical clock, and inciden- 
tally saves Reg Hill makes an enthralling 
— for upper grade and high school stu- 

ents. 
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SuLtivan, WALTER. White Land of 
Adventure. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 224p. 
$3.50. 

A short, easy to read account of Antartica 
and the expeditions with which the author 
has been associated. Mr. Sullivan is the 
author of Quest for a Continent, one of the 
most authentic and detailed accounts of ex- 
plorations in Antarctica. Just right for 
children in the upper grades. 


Swit, JONATHAN. Gulliver’s Travels; 
Edited for young readers. Doubleday, 
1958. 272p. $1.49. 


Included are the voyages to Lilliput, Brob- 
dingnag, Laputa Balnibarbi, Luggnagg, Glub- 
bdrubdrib, and Japan. The drawings by 
Leonard Weisgard tease the imagination 
which these tales keep at a high stage. A 
good edition at a low cost. 


Syme, Ronap. Cartier: Finder of 
the St. Lawrence. Morrow, 1958. 95p. 
$2.50. 


A biography of an explorer written by 
Syme and illustrated by William Stobbs 
is bound to be a good addition to a junior 
bookshelf. This one is somewhat dramatic, 
but should be pleasant and informative read- 
ing for children. 


Truax, Ruopa. True Adventures of 
Doctors. Grosset, 1957. 216p. $1.50. 

True stories of physicians, each of whom 
has made outstanding contributions to the 
cause of health and the continuing crusade 


against disease. For junior and senior high 
school readers. 


Turts, ANNE. Rails Along the Chesa- 
peake. Holt, 1957. 223p. $3.00. 

An historical novel for young readers cen- 
tered around Baltimore in 1830 and dealing 
with America’s first locomotive, Tom Thumb. 


An exciting tale with good illustrations and 
format. 


Wattower, The Morning 
Star. McKay, 1957. 56p. $2.50. 

Based on a tradition with probably much 
truth in it, this is the story of the almost 
miraculous saving of the Moravian settle- 
ment at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. from an 
Indian attack in 1775. The truth of the 
story does not detract from its interest for 
children in intermediate grades. 


Watson, Nancy Dincman. The 
Fairy Tale Picture Book. Garden City, 
1957. 91p. $2.95. 
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Pictures that stimulate the imagination, 
done with ingenuity by Aldren Watson, help 
make these well chosen stories of even more 
than ordinary appeal to those who are young 
in heart. The wonderland of the impossible 
that only fairies can create is here for youth- 


ful delight. 


Witson, Haze. Tall Ships. Little, 
1958. 234p. $3.00. 


The setting is the time just before the 
War of 1812. Ben Wingate, not quite 16, and 
his friend, “Turtle” O’Connor start from 
Maine to Washington in a longboat, but are 
impressed as sailors by a British frigate. 
Their ship is eventually defeated by Decatur, 
and Ben becomes a midshipman on his flag 
ship. For upper grade boys. 


Younc, Evia. The Wonder-Smith 
and His Son. Longmans, 1957. 190p. 
$3.00. 


The delightful weirdness of the Irish folk 
tales has been transmitted in a way well 
suited to intermediate grade children. These 
stories are folk tales concerning Gubbaum 
Saor, the wonder-smith. Older people will 
enjoy reading these to children, just as they 
enjoy taking children to the circus. 


ZimMIK, REINER. The Proud Circus 
Horse. Pantheon, 1957. unp. $2.75. 


The white circus horse became so proud of 
himself that he decided he did not have to 
work any more in the circus. So he ran 
away to be free. It took time and much 
trouble to teach him that one must work for 
his living. Primary children will be as glad 
as he was when he gets back to the circus. 


Education and Psychology 


ATKInsoNn, Justin Brooks, ed. Col- 
lege in a Yard. Harvard U. Pr., 1957. 
220p. $2.50. 


Brief tributes to the oldest American uni- 
versity from the pens of graduates ranging 
from M. A. De Wolfe Howe of the class of 
1887 to Jonathan Kozol of 1958. In between 
come Crane Brinton, Van Wyck Brooks, 
John Dos Passos, H. M. Kallen, John F. Ken- 
nedy, John P. Marquand, David McCord, 
Lucien Price and others. A pleasant book to 
read and. at the same time, one that gives 
fascinating insights into a great university 
and some of the distinguished men who have 
taught there. 


Barry, RutH. Modern Issues in 
Guidance-Personnel Work. Teachers 
Coll., 1957. 234p. $3.75. 


Critical analysis of present day guidance- 
personnel work, with the purpose of giving 
new perspectives for future progress. A chal 
lenging book for ail interested in any issue 
of education and guidance. 


Bontuius, Rosert H. and others. 
The Independent Study Program in the 
United States. Columbia U. Pr., 1957. 
259p. $4.50. 


The first comprehensive analysis of inde- 
pendent study programs in undergraduate 
colleges. Special studies have been made of 
twenty programs. This is an excellent start- 
ing point for any persons interested in pos- 
sible deviations from traditional requirements 
for graduation. 


CARMICHAEL, OMER AND WELDON 
James. The Louisville Story. Simon, 
1957. 169p. $3.50. 


The challenging story of a great southern 
city’s preparation for an attempt at complete 
school integration and how parents, business 
and civic leaders, the press, the citizenry, and 
school officials played their own important 
roles in making the transition a relatively 
easy and apparently successful one. 


Dupycua, Grorce Joun. Learn 
More with Less Effort. Harper, 1957. 
240p. $2.75. 


A well prepared guide designed to improve 
study habits of college students and high 
school seniors. It is a practical volume, and 
is well written; on both counts it deserves 
commendation. 


Faunce, Rotanp C. anp N. L. Boss- 
1nG. Developing the Core Curriculum. 
2d ed. Prentice-Hall, 1958. 386p. 
$6.65. 


The revision of this text is an improvement 
over the original in describing what the core 
curriculum is and what it is not. The text 
sets out to “sell” the core curriculum idea 
and does a forceful job of it. Perhaps its 
greatest limitation is the assumption that the 
core curriculum is the answer to curriculum 
problems instead of one answer. The dedi- 
cation, for example, refers to “the better 
way.” This point of view is developed as a 
kind of theme which runs throughout the 
text. 


FrencH, MARSHALL and 
others. Behavioral Goals of General 


Education in High School. Russell 
Sage, 1957. 247p. $4.00. 


Describes general education goals in high 
school employing the currently stylish ap- 
proach of behavioral outcomes. Emphasis is 
placed upon illustrative behaviors for evalu- 
ative purposes in this setting. Far from 
being thought-provoking reading or from 
bringing fresh thoughts to the topic, the 
book is still useful as an up to date state- 
ment of the case for a behavioral view of 
general education. 


Heyns, Rocer The Psy- 
chology of Personal Adjustment. Dry- 
den, 1958. 548p. $4.90. 


An unusual combination of principles of 
adjustment and developmental psychology in 
a handsomely manufactured book designed 
for use at about the sophomore level. 


Jacos, Puitip E. Changing Values 
in College. Harper, 1957. 174p. $3.50. 


An excellent summary of many research 
projects showing what changes occur in stu- 
dents’ patterns of values during college and 
to what extent these changes stem from the 
influence of the curriculum, the impact of the 
instructor, and the effects of the teaching 
method. A detailed description of what the 
average college student thinks and feels is 
included. 


Lane, Bess B. Enriching Family 
Life. Public Affairs, 1957. 121p. $3.25. 


Mrs. Lane renders a distinct service to the 
improvement of home-school relations in this 
highly informal handbook. While it is not 
documented nor scholarly in the usual sense, 
yet the views expressed reflect a soundness 
not often enough achieved in this type of 
material. The author has a knack of reason- 
ing with the reader without reflecting at- 
tempts to indoctrinate her own ideas. The 
writing style, somewhat chatty in nature, is 
recommended both for individual readings 
and for parent study groups in discussing 
mutual interests and problems in the area 
of home-school relations. 


LONGENECKER, HERBERT E. Univers- 
ity Faculty Compensation Policies and 
Practice in the United States. U. of Ill. 
Pr., 1956. 271p. $1.50. 


A useful review and analysis of pelicies, 
practices, and problems related to supple- 
mental compensation of university faculty 
members. This type of material is especially 
valuable for college administrators and others 


concerned with policies for compensation of 
faculty. 
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MALLINSON, VERNON. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Comparative Edu- 
cation. Macmillan, 1957. 249p. $3.50. 


This is a brief introduction to a very large 
subject—some may find it altogether too 
brief. The writer deals with education in 
Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, the 
Scandinavian Countries the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. His treatment of each—by topics— 
is necessarily very compact and very brief. 


Minski, Louis. Deafness, Mutism 
and Mental Deficiency in Children. 
Philosophical, 1957. 82p. $3.75. 


This volume outlines causes of deafness in 
children describes relevant neurological, 
audiometric, and psychological assessment 
techniques, and stresses the importance of 
early and correct differential diagnosis. The 
unfortunate psychological effects of faulty 
diagnosis are described. The major ideas 
contained could be present in 20 pages; 
sophisticated use of the ideas would require 
reading many more than 80 pages, not to 
mention specialized training. 


Morcan, CLIFFORD T. and JAMES 
Deese. How to Study. McGraw-Hill, 
1957. 130p. $1.50. 


This manual covers a wide variety of topics, 
ranging from the making of a schedule for 
study to the taking of tests. It also includes 
chapters pertaining to study techniques in 
certain subject-matter fields such as mathe- 
matics and foreign languages. It is written 
in an informal style directed to the stu- 
dent and his problems. One of the better of 
the many manuals dealing with this subject. 


Mort, Paut R. Fiscal Readiness for 
the Stress of Change. U. of Pittsburgh 
Pr., 1957. 97p. $1.00. Horace Mann 
Lecture, 1957. 


A brief, well written review of the author’s 
views on school finance in the present na- 
tional setting. 


STRATEMEYER, FLoRENCE B. De- 
veloping a Curriculum for Modern Liv- 
ing. 2d ed., rev. and enl. Teachers Coll., 
1957. 740p. $5.50. 


The new and complete revision may be 
fairly described as a popular classic in the 
sense that it is a scholarly work which re- 
flects real depth of insight into curriculum 
development. It is popular in having 
achieved a style of communication that gives 
curriculum development genuine reality to 
a wide range of readers. The achievement of 
this combination of depth and a sense of con- 
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crete reality make it appropriate both for 
experienced teachers and for the less mature 
pre-service teachers as well. 

Throughout the text, there is a constant 
weaving of generalizations and of specific 
situations. Each page has something import- 
ant to say and says it well. Far from being a 
perfunctory revision, to gain a current copy- 
right date, here is a book that reflects pains- 
taking, unhurried effort in achieving clarity 
in expressing important facts and concepts 
in curriculum development for today’s chil- 
dren and youth. 


Wauirtney, Frank Peck. School and 
I. Antioch Pr., 1957. 173p. $3.00. 


This is a book of comment on the author’s 
teaching career rather than an autobiogra- 
phy; the author disposes of his childhood 
and college years in the first 18 pages. In- 
cluded is an “Index of Education Topics.” 


Health and Physical Education 


GARDINER, Mary Dena. The Prin- 
ciples of Exercise Therapy. 2d ed. Mac- 
millan, 1957. 306p. $4.00. 


This book has been written for all those 
who are interested in the use of exercise to 
promote physical rehabilitation. The various 
techniques now in common use are described 
in simple terms for the student in physio- 
therapy. 


JOHNSON, GRANVILLE BrapBy. Your 
Career in Physical Education. Harper, 
1957. 275p. $3.50. 


An excellent book on the introduction to 
physical education. This book is well or- 
ganized and the materials are presented in 
such a manner that prospective physical edu- 
cation teachers will be properly oriented into 
this professional field. 


Literature 


ADRIAN, ARTHUR ALLEN. Georgina 
Hogarth and the Dickens Circle. Ox- 
ford, 1957. 320p. $7.25. 


The story of the devotion of Charles 
Dicken’s sister-in-law to him and his literary 
fame. Professor Adrian of Western Reserve 
University has done careful research in the 
libraries of this country and of England. The 
result of his knowledge, couvled with a 
pleasing and unencumbered style, is a book 
which has both historical and literary merit. 


BoTKIN, BENJAMIN ALBERT, ed. A 
Treasury of American Anecdotes. Ran- 
dom, 1957. 321p. $3.95. 


The author is giving a portrait of the 
American people through their folk expres- 
sions. This collection of over 400 anecdotes 
has been gathered from all over the country, 
from old and new, popular and traditional 
sources. An excellent source book for writers, 
speakers and librarians. Indexed by author, 
title, person, place, type, and motif. 


Brooks, Guiapys. Three Wise 
Virgins. Dutton, 1957. 244p. $4.00. 


Three great personalities presented to- 
gether in charming interpretive biographical 
sketches. Each of these wonderful women 
is unique in both personality and achieve- 
ment. They are alike in that each made sig- 
nificant contributions to human welfare. 


Butter, ExizA Marian. Heinrich 
Heine. Philosophical, 1957. 291p. 
$6.00. 


A biography that skillfully intertwines the 
life and the writings of the great German 
poet who did most of his writing in France. 
The contradictions of character and conflicts 
of soul are clearly portrayed with sympathy 
that does not try to condone. This book will 
be particularly appreciated by those who al- 
ready have some acquaintance with his work. 


Ex Crp, Campeapor. The Tale of the 
Warrior Lord. Tr. by Meriam Sher- 
wood. Longmans, 1957. 156p. $3.50. 


Translation of a tale that was old when Per 
Abbot reduced it to writing in 1307. The 
Cid was a war lord exiled from his native 
Christian province in Spain. He makes suc- 
cessful war against the Moslem and the story 
ends with a victorious tournament. A revela- 
tion of the ideas and ideals that made and 
were chivalry. 


Durrett, Lawrence. White Eagles 
Over Serbia. Criterion, 1957. 200p. 
$3.00. 


A good adventure story, with good descrip- 
tive passages, and cloak and dagger spying 
with plenty of blood and horror. The setting 
: Serbia just before Yugoslavia broke with 

ussia. 


Hicuet, Talents and Geni- 
uses. Oxford, 1957. 347p. $5.00. 


A collection of essays based upon the 
author’s radio talks. A pleasing combina- 
tion of scholarship, implicit in his university 
professorship of Latin, and of the experiences 


of a man who has led a rich and thoughtful 
life. Informal and easily communicative 
in style. 


Rocue, Mazo DE La. Ringing the 
Changes. Little, 1957. 341p. $6.00. 


Those who have the Jalna series of books 
written by Mazo de la Roche will enjoy her 
autobiography in which she freely reminisces 
over the many and varied changes in her 
life, vividly portraying her emotional reac- 
tions to these changes. The story is not 
centered around the author’s accomplishments 
but around the people and experiences to 
which she reacted emotionally. She has spent 
much time in dealing with her ancestors and 
relatives who have had an impact on her 
life. Her description of people and scenes 
is magnificent. Her sentence structure, choice 
of words, and use of simile serve to intensify 
the image or emotion she is creating. Too 
much time and space is devoted to telling 
little things, undoubtedly important to the 
author but not to the reader. The Jalna 
series transcends the autobiography. 


SCHEFTEL, GEORGE AND FRANCESCO 
Bivona. Poets of America Anthology. 
Poets of America, 1957. 160p. $3.75. 

A reprint of poems most of which have 
previously appeared in little experimental 
magazines. The poems are naturally uneven 
in value. No information on the writers is 
given, nor is there any discussion of the 
poetry itself. 


Weiss, Davin G. Samuel Pepys, Curi- 
oso. U. of Pittsburgh Pr., 1957. 122p. 
$5.00. 


A delightful study of Pepys as a “curioso” 
of music. Extracts from Pepys’ diary on his 
love of music and his music-making from 
the connecting thread for discussions of 
seventeenth century musicians, compositions, 
and instruments as well as of Pepys and his 
remarkable activities. 


Music 


BuLow, Hans Guipo von AND RIcH- 
ARD Strauss. Correspondence; Ed. by 
Willi Schuh and Franz Trenner. Boosey 
and Hawkes, 1955. 104p. $2.50. 

A very fine addition to the library of 
music scholars. This book covers quite an 
amount of time and points out factors which 


encouraged and discourages both Strauss 
and von Bulow. 
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Busoni, Ferruccio. The Essence of 
Music. Tr. by Rosamond Ley. Phil- 
osophical, 1957. 204p. $6.00. 


This book deals with thoughts of Busoni, 
written at various intervals during his busy 
life as pianist, conductor and composer. 
They cover such subjects as the future of 
music, his own life and compositions, and 
great composers of the past. The book is 
well translated from the German. 


Cuasins, ABRAM. Speaking of Pian- 
ists. Knopf. 1957. 291p. $4.00. 


Personal glimpses of the lives of famous 
pianists and their music coupled with an 
interesting section on piano literature make 
Chasin’s book enjoyable reading. No ma- 
terial for study or musical ideas other than 
generalizations are offered and the book 
seems designed for pleasure only. 


EncEL, LEHMAN. Planning and Pro- 
ducing the Musical Show. Crown, 1957. 
158p. $3.00. 


A practical and knowledgeable guide to the 
production of the musical show by one of 
Broadway’s finest and most widely experi- 
enced show conductors. Mr. Engle combines 
scholarly musicianship with practical ex- 
perience as musical director of many Broad- 
way hits in a background ideally suited to 
the writing of such a manual as this. In- 
cludes full production details of fifty musicals 
suited for amateur production. 


Ewen, Daviv. Richard Rodgers. 
Holt, 1957. 378p. $4.95. 

A biographical study of Richard Rodgers 
and his collaboration with Loren Hart and 
Oscar Hammerstein II in creating a “new 
look” in American musical theater. For the 
devotee of musical theater, a storehouse of 
detail about the Rodgers musical and a 
fascinating portrait of Rodgers, the man. 


Lunpstrom, LinDEN JouN. The 
Choir School. Augsburg, 1957. 84p. 
$1.75. 

This is a discussion of the use of all-male 
voices in the choir. A history of this phase 
of church activity, and also its role in the 
present day, is given. The repertoire and 
recreation programs presented are quite in- 
teresting. 


Westrup, Jack ALLAN. An Introduc- 
tion to Musical History. Rinehart, 
1955. 176p. $1.50. 

This is not a history of music, but deals 
with . music historians, conditions and in- 
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fluences which have had a part in molding 
musical history. The book is written for 
readers with musical background. It is writ- 
ten in concise style, and should be of interest 
to music lovers. 


Philosophy and Religion 


BECKWITH, BURNHAM PUTNAM. 
Religion, Philosophy and _ Science. 
Philosophical, 1957. 24lp. $3.75. 


Most books on logical positivism are far 
too difficult for ordinary readers and for this 
reason the present volume is more than 
welcome. This particular theory has caused 
a good deal of stir in philosophical circles 
for 30 years or more and its influence 
been widespread. Therefore, this book should 
be in all college libraries. 


BuTLer, JAMES Donap. Four Phi- 
losophies and Their Practice in Edu- 
cation and Religion. rev. ed. Harper, 
1957. 618p. $6.00. 


A re-issue of one of the very best books in 
educational philosophy that have appeared 
in the last quarter century. Professor Butler 
discusses philosophy under the four main 
headings: naturalism, idealism, realism, and 
pragmatism. His discussion is clear and 
straightforward and appeals to students. All 
in all, a most excellent book. 


FIREMAN, PETER. Justice in Plato's 
Republic. Philosophical, 1957. 52p. 
$2.00. 

This book is made up of short passages 
from Plato’s Republic and from works of 
other Greek philosophers. Topics dealt with 
are justice in Plato’s Republic, Ethics, Soci- 
ology, and Culture. 


GUERARD, ALBERT LEon. Fossils and 
Presences. Stanford U. Pr., 1957. 270p. 
$5.00. 

Essays, written during the past 50 years, 
make up this book. The author has for many 
years been one of the most colorful figures 
on the campus at Stanford University and 
large numbers of his former students will 
welcome the appearance in book form of 
this collection. Albert Guerard is always 
stimulating and at times brilliant. 


Reference 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COL- 
Leces. A Guide to Graduate Study; by 


F. W. Ness, ed. Amer. Coun. on Educ., 
1957. 335p. $5.00. 


Describes instructional programs in the 
arts and sciences leading to doctor of phi- 
losophy degree. Aims to help undergraduate 
student plan his graduate study but does not 
replace college catalogs or wise counseling 
by deans and advisers. 


Busy, Lewis Wituiam. Japan Dic- 
tionary. rev. and enl. ed. Philosophical, 
1958. 226p. $10.00. 


This dictionary serves as an excellent 
Japanese handbook of abbreviated and au- 
thentic information on Japanese life, history, 
customs, folklore, art and religion. A section 
of excellent pictures will be found in the 
front. Many line drawings are used through- 


out. 


Fine, Benjamin. How to Be Ac- 
cepted by the College of Your Choice. 
Channel, 1957. 134p. $1.95. 


Much of the confusion for parents and 
children pertaining to college admissions 
comes from lack of knowledge as to proced- 
ures. Mr. Fine has written this practical book 
discussing clearly what children and their 
parents need to know, how to plan and when 
to apply for admission. Following the dis- 
cussion much information, about 967 colleges 
are given in tabular form, including what 
each college considers important for ad- 
mission. 


Laves, WALTER HERMAN CARL. 
UNESCO: Purpose, Progress, Pros- 
pects. Ind. U. Pr., 1957. 469p. $7.50. 

This important history of the first ten 
years of UNESCO, written by two men who 
have been closely associated with it, gives 


the purpose, progress, and prospects of the 
organization. 


Science and Mathematics 


Betser, ARTHUR. Guide to the Micro- 
scope. Dutton, 1957. 127p. $3.25. 


An easy to read, simply written guide for 
the study a the world of cells, fungi, crystals, 
metals and organisms through the micro- 
scope. There is a history of the microscope, 
how to buy one and how to make photo- 
graphs with one. 


Day, JAMES WENTWORTH. Poison on 
the Land. Philosophical, 1957. 246p. 
$6.00. 


A factual treatise on the exploitation of 
our wild life reserves by the use of chemical! 
insecticides and weed killers. Deals with the 
rapid extinction of certain much desired 
species of birds and animals. An excellent 
supplementary work in a study of ecology. 
Warns of the danger of man’s tampering 
with nature. 


GuTHRIE, Mary JANE AND J. M. An- 
DERSON. General Zoology. Wiley, 1957. 
708p. $7.50. 


A text of zoology, starting with one celled 
organisms and ending with man. An espe- 
cially well organized book for those who do 
not wish to continue in the field. It effec- 
tively cuts across the boundary lines of 
genetics, physiology, evolutionary develop- 
ment, ecology, and embryology for the stu- 
dent desiring general knowledge in the field. 


GuTHRIE, Mary JANE AND J. M. An- 
DERSON. Laboratory Directions in Gen- 


eral Zoology. Wiley, 1957. 233p. $3.50. 
A lab manual to accompany the above text. 


MEYER, JEROME S. The Elements, 
Builders of the Universe. World, 1957. 
252p. $3.95. 


Students of introductory chemistry often 
become interested in a study of the elements. 
Too often they have found reference books 
highly technical and difficult to read. Meyer’s 
book presents a series of short essays on the 
elements and some of their families. In 
concise readable text, the author touches on 


the history, the properties, and the uses of 
the elements. 


SCHROEDER, WOLFGANG, Practical 


Astronomy. Philosophical, 1957. 206p. 
$6.00. 


A well written easy to understand book 
for the amateur astronomer. Contains many 
practical applications of astronomy such as 
telling time by the stars, celestial navigation, 
etc. It omits much of the time consuming 
calculations normally associated with astron- 
omy. A delightful book. 


Weis, Apert Laurence. The 
Microscope Made Easy. Warne, 1957. 
255p. $3.00. 


A well illustrated book for the amateur 
microscopist. Tells how to operate and main- 
tain a microscope, as well as what type of 
organisms lend themselves best to this type 
examination. In places the terminology tends 
to become technical but within reach of the 
average high school student. 
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Social Science 


AsHMorE, Harry Scott. An Epi- 
taph for Dixie. Norton, 1958. 189p. 
$3.50. 


A Southern “liberal” concludes that the 
forces of industrialism and the lessening of 
regional differences will gradually end the 
distinctiveness of the South in racial and 
other matters. He somewhat regrets the 
passing of Dixie but he considers it inevit- 
able. Readable and stimulating—sometimes 
controversial. 


Bett, Vircit M. Central Banding in 
Mexico, Monetary Policies and Finan- 
cial Crises, 1864-1940. U. of Mich., 
Bur. of Bus. Res., 1957. 123p. $5.00. 
Michigan Business Studies, Vol. XIII, 
No. 1. 


This is a technical and narrow description 
of the evolution of central banking in Mexico. 
As a technical monograph it has some in- 
teresting light to throw on banking practices 
in Mexico and the relation of these prac- 
tices to U. S. monetary policy. 


Brown, Francis J. Sociology: with 
Application to Nursing and Health 
Education. Prentice-Hall, 1957. 568p. 
$6.75. 


Most of this book is an introductory 
sociology textbook, with problem cases from 
the general field of medical social service 
at the end of each chapter. The last five 
chapters have been prepared by specialists 
who apply the previous material to the fields 
of nursing and health education. Readable. 
Interesting cases. 


CoutTer, Joun WESLEY. The Pacific 
Dependencies of the United States. 
Macmillan, 1957. 403p. $6.75. 


A broad-guage book effectively combining 
human geography and cultural anthropology 
with history and public administration. There 
are separate chapters on territorial posses- 
sions and trust territories with two chapters 
each on Hawaii and Samoa. A _ valuable 
reference. 


Davis, RatpH Henry CHARLES. A 
History of Medieval Europe. Long- 
mans, 1957. 421p. $5.00. 

An excellent background book on the 
Middle Ages by a British scholar. This is no 
mere manual of facts but an interpretive 
work which will hold the interest of readers 


who have only a general knowledge of the 
period. 
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FLOAN, Howarb Russet. The South 
in Northern Eyes, 1831-1861. U. of 
Texas Pr., 1958. 198p. $3.95. 


This is an excellent book, deserving real 
commendation. The author has shown what 
the literary circles of New England and New 
York thought and wrote about the South in 
the decades immediately preceding the Civil 
War. This work is extremely valuable for 
students of United States history who are 
interested in the years 1815 or 1820 to 1860; 
also there is definite appeal in it for the 
general reader who is curious about some 
of the causes of the conflict. 


GuNDERSON, RoBert Gray. The Log 
Cabin Campaign. U. of Ky. Pr., 1957. 
292p. $7.00. 


In this book, which is both scholary and 
readable, Mr. Gunderson has made the re- 
markable campaign of “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, Too” live for the reader. The 
machinations of Thurlow Weed and other 
Whigs ard the loyal disappointments of 
Clay and Webster contribute to the tu- 
multuous campaign that brought a voting 
majority for a party including Masons and 
anti-Masons, slave holders and abolitionists, 
and even prohibitionists. 


HARWELL, RICHARD BARKSDALE, ed. 
The Confederate Reader. Longmans, 
1957. 389p. $7.50. 


An admirable collection of documents 
written by Sontherners depicting life in the 
Confederacy. There are travel accounts, ac- 
tion reports, narratives, songs, sermons—a 
variety of materials. A good format enhances 
the volume. Interesting reading; useful ref- 
erence. 


Hewrrt, Cecit Rotpx. The Human 
Sum. Macmillan, 1957. 232p. $3.75. 


This collection of twelve essays upon 
various aspects of the population problem is 
published in part to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the British Family Planning Association. The 
essays are notable for clarity, specificity, and 
literary excellence. 


Lams, Haroip. Constantinople. 
Knopf, 1957. 332p. $5.75. 


Although written for the general reader. 
this account of Justinian’s era is sound 
enough to have a place on the reading lists 
of college history courses. 


-_- 


LERNER, Max. America as a Civili- 
zation. Simon, 1957. 1036p. $10.00. 

A magnificent volume on contemporary 
American life and thought, by an able writer 
who is at the same time one of the most 
skilled observers of the American scene. 


Link, ARTHUR STANLEY. Wilson the 
Diplomatist: A Look at his Major For- 
eign Policies. Johns Hopkins Pr., 1957. 
165p. $4.00. The Albert Shaw Lectures 
on Diplomatic History, 1956. 


Five lectures by one of the major Wilson 
scholars. The author’s analysis and inter- 
pretation provide a broad-guage view of 
Wilson’s diplomatic career. 


Meyers, Marvin. The Jacksonian 
Persuasion. Stanford U. Pr., 1957. 
231p. $5.00. 


A comprehensive, scholarly study of the 
theory of Jacksonian democracy. The diver- 
gent and related concepts are sifted from 
Jackson himself, through de Tocqueville, to 
such thinkers as Theodore Sedgwick, Wil- 
liam Liggett and Robert Rantoul, Jr. Al- 
together, an admirable account. 


Pearcy, GeorcGE ETZEL and others. 
World Political Geography. 2d ed. 
Crowell, 1957. 734p. $7.50. 


This college text in political geography, 
dealing mainly with individual countries, 
includes sketches of the physical and eco- 
nomic conditions in each country along with 
the analysis of its political geography. 


Posty, WALTER Brownitow. The 
Baptist Church in the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, 1776-1845. U. of Ky. Pr., 
1957. 166p. $5.00. 


An excellent book, written by the authority 
of the Protestant churches in the antebellum 
South. It is important reading for anyone 
interested in the social and cultural history 
of the South, and it admirably supplements 
the author’s earlier works dealing with the 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches. 


Srmon, Brian. Psychology in the 
Soviet Union. Stanford U. Pr., 1957. 
305p. $6.00. 


A cross section of Soviet psychological 
developments. Unlike American develop- 
ments, Pavlovian concepts are used for con- 
centrated investigations in educational psy- 
chology, sensation, perception, and condition- 
ing. Statements of theory dogmatic and 
absolute with Soviet political leaders often 


quoted as the source. Social psychology is 
rejected as superficial; personality and psy- 
chodynamics are ignored. 


STOLLER, Lee. After Walden. Stan- 
ford U. Pr., 1957. 163p. $4.00. 

In this study of Thoreau, we are introduced 
to the intellectual struggles of the sage of 
Walden Pond to come to grips with a rising 
industrialism. Thoreau never was able to 
analyze his society, but his emotions led 
him to judments which Americans rediscover 
each generation. Certainly the book makes 


a pleasant reading experience for anyone 
interested in our society. 


TAYLorR, THoMAsS GRIFFITH, ed. 
Geography in the 20th Century. 3d ed. 
Philosophical, 1958. 674p. $10.00. 

To this edition of a well-known symposium 
on the history and philosophy of geography, 
are two new chapters, on cartography and 
on the relations of history and geography. 


West, RicHarp Sepcewicx. Mr. 
Lincoln’s Navy. Longman’s, 1957. 
328p. $6.50. 

A comprehensive, scholary account of the 
activities of the Union Navy. The various 
campaigns are depicted in a clear and in- 
teresting fashion, with notable naval leaders 
nicely woven into the fabric. A valuable 


item to anyone interested in Civil War 
history. 


Wuirtier, IsaBEL. Some Historical 
Cities in the British Isles. Pageant, 
1958. 171p. $3.00. 

A valuable guidebook for visitors to 
Britain’s cities, and for “arm-chair” travelers 
on imaginary journeys. Richly illustrated. 


List 


CONFERENCE ON SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. Con- 
ference on Sales Management, Contrib- 
uted Papers, 1957; Stewart H. Re- 
woldt, ed. U. of Michigan.. Bur. of Bus. 
Res., 1957. 100p. $4.00. Michigan Bus- 
iness Papers, No. 34. 


EpucaTIonaL Poticres ComMIssION. 
Professional Organizations in Ameri- 
can Education. The Comm., 1957. 65p. 
$1.00. 
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ENGEMAN, Jack. U. S. Air Force Yocum, Date M. A Study of Ex- 

Academy. Lothrop, 1957. 128p. $3.50. ceptional Students Who Entered the 

d, 32p. 10¢. 40p. gratis. Kansas University Studies 
in Education, vol. 8, no. 1. 


Correction 


Payne, Joan Barour. The Lepre- 
chaun of Bayou Luce. Hastings, 1957. 
60p. $2.75. 

The little boy in this book gets great fun 
just from different ways of looking at things. 
He has discovered that something can ap- 
pear to be now this and now that. Behind 
all these surprises is the fascinating principle 
of point of view. Here an accomplished artist 
dramatizes this concept with vivacious draw- 
ings and in a boy’s own words. 


+ + 


a checklist of important titles in education for SUMMER SCHOOL 


forthcoming— 
THE PRACTICE OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Hunt AND Pierce 


Available June, 1958 § Approximately 600 pages 


LEADERSHIP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 
SHUSTER AND WETZLER 


Available Spring, 1958 § Approximately 500 pages 
SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


Sam P. Wiccins 


Available May,1958 § Approximately 380 pages 


recent— 

FORM AND STYLE IN THESIS WRITING z 

CAMPBELL < 
114 pages 1954 $1.95 S 
INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH re) 

Boston? © 
284 pages 1956 $3.50 New York 16 > 
INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 

Victor H. Nou 
437 pages 1957 $5.75 


HOUGHTON 


INDEX TO VOLUME 35 
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Adams, Sam, My Father-Teacher .. 216 
Aden, Robert, Learning Outside the Educational Sys 100 
Age, of How-To-Do-It, The, Calvin T. Ryan .......................... 344 
Applying Principles in a Changing Curriculum, Paul E. Cable........... 102 
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Bowman, Eugene, A Day in a French Public School .................... 23 
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Day in a French Public School, A, Eugene Bowman ................... 23 
Denominational Schools and Colleges for White Students in the Prairie 
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Grace, Harry A., Personality Factors and College Attrition 
Grace, Harry A. aid Nancy Lou Booth, Is the “Gifted” Child a 
Graham, Eleanor, The Nashville Community Study ..... ............. 
Griffith, Thomas R., A Layman’s Eye View of Abstract Art ............. 
Grinnell, John Erle, The Last Bulwark of Good Conversation ........... 
Grinnell, John Erle, The Problem of the Mediocre Graduate Student. .__._. 
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Hall, Clifton L., What Is Broken by the Coffee Break? ................. 
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Is the “Gifted” Child a Social Isolate?, Merry A. Genes aad. 
Johnson, Mead R. and Gilbert lat Ridiheuns Applied on a Teacher 
Kinds of Association which Prospective Teachers Need with Youth, 
Knezevich, S. J., Rural Edecation onl the Future of America . aoe 
Layman’s Eye View of Abstract Art, A, Thomas R. Griffith _...___ . 
Kolesnik, Walter B., Mental Discipline and the Modern Curriculum ..... . 
Kolson, Clifford J., The Student Teacher and Discipline ............ 
Last Bulwark of Good Conversation, The, John Erle Grinnell |. . Riek 
Leach, Richard H., Education for Citizens: Some Suggested Goals... 
Learning Outside the Educational System, Robert Aden... ........... 
Lewis, Beverley, Good Education Isn’t “Poured in”... ..... 
Mental Discipline and the Modern Cortionlem, Walter B. Kolesnik . 
Mine Is Research, Yours Is Doubtful, Harold H. Punke ...__.. aie 
My Father—Téacher, Sam Adams ............................ 
Nashville Community Study, The, Eleanor Graham... ................. 


Newsom, N. William, Curriculum Building Practices on the College Level.. 1 


Palmer, R. Roderick, The Teaching of Current Events.................. 


Peabody Bimonthly Booknotes, . ; 52. 110, 173, 236, 306, 


Personality Factors and College Attrition, Harry A. Grace ..... ........ 


Pioneer Concepts of American Public Education, John Andrew Wimpey .. 


Problem of the Mediocre Graduate Student, The, John Erle Grinnell ..... . 
Proposed Blueprint for an Introductory Course in Teacher Education, A 
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Public Education in Louisiana, Rodney Cline ........................ 259 


Punke, Harold H., Mine Is Research, Yours Is Doubtful ............... 13 
Rau, Gilbert and Mead R. Johnson, Sociodrama Applied on a Teacher- 

Riley, Susan B., English 493—Southern Life and Literary Culture ....... 65 
Robson, John B., Certification of College Teachers .................... 352 
Rockover Cecil, Andrew, The Soviet Challenge for Technological 

Rural Education and the Future of America, S. J. Knezevich ............. 206 
Ryan, Calvin T., The Age of How-To-Do-It ......................... 344 
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Sleeper, William R., Storm Warnings in Michigan: Student Teaching .... 228 
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Sociodrama Applied on a Teacher-Training College Campus, Mead R. 

Some Strictures on the Present Anxiety, Lloyd P. Williams ....... ...... 339 
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George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Offers you a WIDE CHOICE of 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


FULL SUMMER SESSION —July 9 - August 15 
EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 9 - July 12 
LATE SUMMER TERM —July 14- August 15 
MID-SUMMER TERM —June 23 - July 25 
INTERSESSION —August |8-August 29 


WORKSHOPS —short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 


Write today for SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN describing Peabody's 
1958 Summer Schedule DESIGNED TO MEET THE CALENDAR NEEDS 


of Teachers, Librarians, and other public and private school personnel. 
Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


"A southern school with national and international recognition." 


| 


For your summer school classes 
consider these important texts .. . 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


by Arthur T. Jersild, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Viewing adolescence, not as a self contained experience, but as a 
crucial and complex part of human development as a whole, this dis- 
tinguished study focuses attention on the adolescent as a person and 
on his attempt to understand and accept himself. 


1957, 438 pages, $5.25 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH 

Third Edition 

by Viktor Lowenteld, Pennsylvania State University 

“This excellent book, liberally illustrated, is a solid piece of work which 

relates creativity to mental processes without inducing an excessively 

clinical approach. . . In this edition, the author has paid special 

attention to creative activity in its relation to the crisis of adolescence.” 
—Main Currents in Modern Thought 

1957, 541 pages, $5.90 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT: An Approach 
Through the Study of Healthy Personality 


by Sidney M. Jourard, University of Florida 

Written from a positive point of view, this unique volume treats the 
factors determining the healthy, adjusted personality. The sustained 
emphasis is on optimum personality health, with orientation both to 
research and clinical implications. Sections on expositions of inter- 
personal relations, love, the self-structure, and conscience are new 


to the field. 
1958, 462 pages, $5.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 


MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by Charles A. Bucher, New York University, and Evelyn M. Reade, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Glassboro 

Featuring over 100 never-before-published play activities, this new 
text provides a complete treatment of physical education in the elemen- 
tary curriculum—its need, value and use—as an integral part of the 
total education of children. 


Coming late May 1958 
STORY AND VERSE FOR CHILDREN, 
Revised Edition 
by Miriam Blanton Huber, Specialist in Children’s Literature 
1955, 812 pages, $6.25 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


%. 


New Sooke from McGRAW-HILL 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 


By ROBERT W. RICHEY, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 
cation. New Second Edition. 550 pages, $6.00 


Completely redesigned and updated, this new second edition offers an entirely different 
approach for introductory college education courses—an approach that helps the student 
to learn the nature of the education field, carefully weigh the wisdom of entering it, and 
help him plan a career based on his own abilities. Several chapters have been added, and 
brief overviews precede each of the six parts. It is the only text to emphasize “planning 
for teaching” as a long-term proposition. 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
By EDWARD J. POWER, University of Detroit. McGraw-Hill Catholic Series 


in Education. Ready for Fall Classes 


A valuable contribution to educational textbook literature with a unique approach. It is a 
description and analysis of what our education is, and how it became this way. No other 
text offers such attention to religion in American education, or gives such a clear and ac- 
curate explanation of the prominent educational theories and their practical meaning to both 
teachers and students. 


NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 
By JEROME E. LEAVITT, Portland State College. Ready in May 


A new “methods” text in preschool education written primarily for prospective nursery or 
kindergarten teachers. Programs, methods, and materials are considered as a total program 
of early education. Basic philosophical material as well as specific methods of training 
are covered in chapters on education in our democratic society, preschools abroad, and 
growth and development. Slow learners and gifted children receive special attention. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC FOR UNDERSTANDING 


By JOHN L. MARKS and C. RICHARD PURDY, San Jose State College: 
and LUCIEN B. KINNEY, Stanford University. McGraw-Hill Series in Cur- 
riculum and Methods in Education. Ready in May 


An important new text for present and future teachers of arithmetic in the first eight grades. 
Emphasis is on techniques, the basic mathematical ideas the pupils must acquire, and on 
the background the teacher needs. It is a modern, thorough treatment of learning theory 
and its application to teaching arithmetic, with vivid descriptions of successful experiences. 
A discussion of numerous games and other approaches to fixing skills is included. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Send for 
copies on 
approval 
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